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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 
TAVERNS.—No. VI. 
At Last. 

‘Why, Desire!” said Amasa, coming into the | 
kitchen as fast as he could amble, his mouth | 
drawn down at the corners, his eyebrows raised | 
high over the watery gray eyes beneath, his face | 
full of a dull consternation, and both hands thrust | 
deep in his pockets. ‘Why, of allthings! Josh- | 
uay’s gone back as suddin as can be. 
Heered from his folks by telegraft last 
evenin’ how’t his wife was took ravin’ 
crazy, and he must come hum right off.” 

“Well,” said Desire, calmly, lifting a cor- 
ner of her check apron to wipe from her lips 
a morsel of the cheese-curd she had been 
salting and tasting. ‘I dono as I’m sur- 
prised; bein’ deranged runs in fam’lies some 
like consumption. Didn’t you never hear tell 
about Sofy Tucker, Mis’ Giddin’s grand- 
daughter, and Nance Hempstead’s ring ?” 

**T dono as I have, and I dono as I have,” 
said Amasa, thoughtfully. 

“‘Well,—fetch me them apples for the 
butter, Nory; I can’t spend no time a-doin’ 
nothin’ when them Hall Seek-no-Furthers is 
beginnin’ to ripen up, and has got to be 
saved for th’ apple-butter; you can set 
down onto th’ old rocker in the shed, 
Amasy, and I’ll set on the steps handy to the 
swill-pail, while I’m a-parin’ of ’em; and Pll 
tell ye, as good as I can reck’lect of it, the 
hull story.” 

So Amasa fetched his pipe and pricked 
up‘his ears, like the old gossip he was, while 
Desire’s swift knife sent curling rings of 
deep-red appleskin into her pan, and her 
swifter tongue told the story of Nancy 
Hempstead’s ring. 

“Well, ye see, Gideon Tucker, Joshuay’s 
wife’s grandsir, he kep’ tavern over to Cot- 
ton Holler; and his wife hevin’ no children, 
they up and took a gal to fetch up. They 
was full young when they took her, but Mis’ 
Tucker was weakly, and she calc’lated thet 
Nancy would get learned her ways, and 
grow up for to be a real help in the tavern. 

“She was an orphan, Nancy was; a real 
strong, healthy girl, bout ten year old when 
they took her; and when she was eighteen, 
Mis’ Tucker was attacted with a risin’ of the 
lights and died, so’t Nancy was left to carry 
on the tavern, and was able for’t. 

“She was dreadful good-lookin’ ; rosy-red, 
with brown hair and big .gray eyes, and 
straight and strong, besides bein’ real cap- 
able; and nat’rally enough, she an’ the hired 
man, Paphro Steel, got to keepin’ comp’ny 
some. 

“Well, Gid Tucker wa’n’t all-fired spry 
to see into things right under his nose, or 
mabbe he’d ha’ noticed how they was work- 
in’; but he didn’t, till one day old Zekiel 
Marble, the pedler, come along. 

“Gideon he was in the office a-readin’ the 
paper; papers was skerce in them days, and 
when anybody got a hold of the Weekly 
Courant, ’twas consider’ble out in Cotton 
Holler, which was a woodsy, lonesome 
place. 

“So not wantin’ nothin’ of Zekiel, he sot still, 
and the old feller went on ’long into the keepin’- 





Zekiel said ’twas fetched from the Spanish Main 
somewhere; it wa’n’t no old country work. 

“Well, Paphro he bought it, and rolled it up in 
a bit o’ paper and put it into his pocket, and when 
Zekiel got through and went along, Paphro come 
up to Nancy, and sez,— 

“* ‘Nancy,’ sez he, ‘“‘we’ve been promised quite a 
spell, and it’s time folks knowed it; ’taint fair to 
the master not totell. You put this here ring onto 
your finger for a sign, and I’ll tell why.’ 

“Nancy kinder laughed, but she see he was in 


the right on’t; so she colored up and held out her | letters; and so when she was dead 'n’ buried, why, | 


finger, and he put it on. 
‘“«<There!’ says he, ‘now you're handfast, and I 





He didn’t get no answer for quite a spell, but as | on with him; and Paphro he larfed and romped 
much as six weeks after, the stage come along one | and held up his eend of the thing, now I tell ye; 


day, and out stepped a girl a leetle younger than 
Nancy, and come in to the tavern a-cryin’, and 
ses,— 

**Where’s Cousin Tucker ?” 

“ «That’s my name,’ ses Gideon, as capable as a 
clam. 

“*Well,” ses she, ‘you writ a letter to ma to 
come up here, but she was a-dyin’ when it come, 
and I had to take care of her and no time to write 











I thought I’d come instead of writin’. I can cook 


though he calc’lated to marry Nancy all the same, 
and hadn’t a cent’s worth of respect for t’other 
girl. 

“Sofy was smart enough to see how he felt, but 
she was bound to hev him anyway, and she 
couldn’t see how to fetch it without he broke with 
Nancy first. So she begun to throw out hints 
about Nance’s hevin’ other fellers attentive to her, 
’specially one of th’ Albany stage-drivers, who 
stopped there every other day; aslim, chat- 
ty, impudent kind of a feller. Nancy she 
was jist as true as steel, but she was kind 
of sore lately, to see how Paphe kep’ 
a-dancin’ after Sofy. So she didn’t make of 
him as she used to, but grew sorter still and 
offish ; and then Sofy told Paphro that Nancy 
was a-tryin’ to ease him off so’s to take up 
with the stage-driver. 

“That made him mad as fire to begin with, 
and one day, when the stage come in and 
Paphro was a-waterin’ the hosses, he sce this 
Sylvester Sims a-smirkin’ and stridin’ round, 
and chatterin’ away to Sofy like a swamp 
blackbird. Fin'lly he took a-hold of her 
hand and begun to praise a ring she had on. 
And she says, ‘ “Taint nigh so pretty as one 
Nance Hempstead wears for a love-taken.’ 

“Is that so?’ says Sylvester, as bold as 
brass. ‘I was jest a-thinkin’ of borrerin’ 
your’n to wear to a party in Har’ford, next 
week, but I guess I'll get her’n, if it’s the 
best.’ 

“<T guess you won't!’ says Sofy, larfin’, 
kind of wicked. ‘She sets by that ring like 
her life.’ 

***T bet she'll set by me more’n she will 
by the ring, see if she don’t!’ says he, a- 
swaggerin’ consider’ble. Paphro was ready 
to knock him down, but Sofy she larfed 
agin, and it come to him what she said about 
them two, and he grit his teeth and con- 
cluded to hold hands off till he see what 
come on’t. Ef Nancy giv’ Sylvester Sims 
that ring, why, he’d know then she didn’t 
care nothin’ for him. So he went back into 
the barn and said nothin’ to nobody; but 
about a week after he come in to supper, 
and he see Nancy hadn’t got no ring on her 
finger. Well, he waited till she’d cleared 
off, and then he come out into the kitchen 
and says, real stern,— 

“Nancy, where’s that ring I giv’ ye ?’ 

“She turned white as death, and says,— 

«Pye lost it.’ 

‘* ‘Lost it!’ says he, real scornful, ‘where’d 
you lose it ? in the chimney-coruer ?” 

“She looked at him with eyes as sorrow- 
ful as a shot robin’s, and says, says she,— 

“«T was peelin’ onions for dinner Tuesday 
mornin’, and they turned the ring black, and 
so I took it off ’nd laid it down somewheres, 
and when I’d done I couldn’t find it, no 
way.’ 

‘‘Sofy she was a-makin’ pies into the but- 
tery, and the door bein’ on a jar, she heerd 
all, and she called out real spiteful,— 

“<T guess mabbe Sylvester Sims could 
find it for ye, Paphro. Tuesday’s his day 
to stop.’ 

“Nancy turned real red, but she only said,— 
*¢*You wicked, wicked girl!’ 





room, where Nancy Hempstead set a-mendin’ some 
sheets; and there he sot down his big japanned 
boxes and put out to know if she didn’t want 
somethin’. Well, she did want some knittin’ 
needles and some hooks an’ eyes and sech; so he 
lifted out the trays one after nother, full o’ fine- 
tooth combs ’nd clear red shavin’ soap an’ pins ’n’ 
buttons an’ tape and essence bottles, till the room 
smelt like a ’pothecary’s shop; and jest as he got 
to the last tray but one, in come Paphro, and be- 
gun a-hectorin’ and a-jokin’ round, and would see 
the hull of Zekiel’s pack, he said, clear to the bot- 


shall hold you for mine jest as long as you wear 
that posy.’ 

“Now Gideon he’d heered ’em, and he come in 
and shook hands, and sez, ‘You can’t have her yet, 
Paphro; not till I’ve got somebody else to help, 
now will ye? 

“ Why, no,’ says Paphro. ‘ ’Twouldn’t be seem- 
ly, after all you and Mis’ Tucker done for her, to 
turn on ye so. We'll wait till you’re ready, Square 
Tucker.’ 

“Well, Gid set down and bethought himself what 
to do; and it come to himthat his wife had a 


vittles some, and maybe I can learn; andIhadn’t; “She never said a word to Paphro, only looked 
got nowheres elso to go anyway, and with that | at him once, and he turned and went out like a 
she fell to sobbin’ and cryin’.ag’in. flash. You see, he was a real set feller, and he’d 

“Well, Gid Tucker was as soft-hearted as a | fixed his mind on Nancy for a long spell, and it 
simlin’, and the girl was a reg’lar beauty. Yaller cut him to think she’d give that ring to Syl Sims, 
hair, a-shinin’ and a-curlin’ down to her middle; | who was well-knowed on the road to be a sort of a 
soft white face, lips as red as wild columbine blows, | rover like. Sofy reckoned he’d have a fight with 
and big light blue eyes lookin’ up as innercent as | Sims mabbe, and would throw Nancy by, and 
a baby’s. I tell ye Gid give right up, and told | come around to her, as she meant to have him, but 
her she should hev a hum there as long as ever she | he didn’t do nyther; he never said a word, but 
liked; and he called for Nancy, and she ’greed to that night tied up his go-to-meetin’s in a bandana 
teach Sophrony—they called her Sofy for short | handkercher, slung ’em onto a stick acrost his 
—all she need to know, and everything looked | shoulder, and set out for the West, that was York 





tom. But Zekiel kinder hung back, and fin’lly 
owned he didn’t want to get the lowest tray out 
for fear ’t somebody should come in. *Twas full 
o’ real gold rings, he said; guinea gold, thet he 
was takin’ round and dealin’ out, one at a time, as 
though he hedn’t got but one; for folks sometimes 
wanted ’em for love tokens and sech. 

“That put a idee into Paphro’s head, and he up | 





cousin down tow’rds the shore, a widder woman, 
Sophronia Jakemay by name. Gideon hadn’t 
never seen her, but his wife had kep’ a-tellin’ about 
how smart Cousin Jakemay was; how’t she could 
cook vittles beautiful, and make root-beer and 
pies and rye short-cake better ’n she could herself, 
if anything; and knowin’ she hadn’t no great of 
means, and had a girl to fetch up, why, it looked 





and bought the best one there was, kinder worked | as though she’d be glad of a place to earn a steady 
‘nto a true-lover’s knot, as you may say, and two | livin’. So he set to and writ to her to come along 
little teeny hands holdin’ together on top on’t. | up and keep house for him as quick as might be. 


smoother ’n butter. 


State in them times, and Cotton Holler didn’t see 


“But ’twa’n’t so to be. The girl was a real | him agin for one while. 


witch-cat. Paphro Steel was a dark-complected, 
han’some feller, with them black eyes that means 
mischief; real true-hearted, but kind of jealous 
and pretty spry-tempered; and what should Sofy 
do but take a shine to him, and set to work to get 
him away from Nance. 

‘“‘He didn’t like her real well, but I don’t b’lieve 





‘Nancy she stayed right there; she hed to. 
Sofy couldn’t no more do the work than nothin’, 
and Gid Tucker he got real bewitched with her, 
and fin’lly up and married her. Nobody ever 
knowed what did come of the ring for a long 
while. 

“Sylvester Sims swore onto the Bible ’t he 





there’s a livin’ man ever felt hard tow’rdst an aw- | hadn’t never set eyes on’t, and Nancy she cried 
ful pretty girl, who takes to flirtin’ and carryin’ | herself sick nights and worked days till she got 
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thin and saller, and no fatter’n a hen’s forehead, 
and Paphro didn’t come back. 

“But the hull of the Holler folks begun to wag 
their tongues about Gid Tucker before he’d ben | 
six months married, he did act so like a fool! 

“Why, he wouldn’t never be out o’ Sofy’s sight 
a minnit; he’d foller her out to the well ef she 
went to git a drink o’ water, though like enough 
she'd turn square round an’ throw a mug on’t into 
his face; he’d set down and help her ef she was 
a-parin’ apples, or peaches, and watch her jest as 
a cat does a mouse; he hed a door cut into the 
keepin’-room, and he kep’ it always wide-open, 
and she didn’t never go into a neighbor’s but that 
he was right to her heels like a dog. 

“She didn’t like it real-well; she got nervous, | 
and she’d larf as*hystericky! You could hear 
that high-strung giggle o’ hern acrost the green, 
*twas so shrill-like. Then she got real spirity, he | 
dogged her so; she’d snap at him, and she’d make 
songs about him. I’ve heard Granny Green tell 
some of ’em over. They was like this: 





*Poor old Gid Tucker, 

Allus in a pucker!’ | 
then she’d screech out a-larfin’. But for all, Gid | 
stuck close by her everywhere, till the folks all | 
round made their sport of him, and called him all | 
the fools that ever was. Some of it come to his 
ears, and I guess he didn’t feel real mauger about 
it, but he didn’t say a word, and he growed as | 
lean as codfish and looked as though th’ eend of 
all things was at hand. 

‘Well, they’d ben married about two years, | 
when about the time her child was goin’ on two} 
weeks old, fust Nancy knowed, Sofy come down, | 
jest as the stage stopped to the door, with nothin’ | 
but her night-clothes on, her hair a-flyin’ and her 
eyes a-blazin’, an’ screamin’ out: 

*Do as you're bid, 
Fetch along Gid.’ | 

“’T was all thet four of the men-folks could do 
to hold her, she was so ravin’, and it did seem 
as though Providence sent the stage along jest in 
time, tor Gid and Nancy couldn’t ha’ done noth- 
ing with her alone. 

“Then it all come out; about six weeks after 
they was married, Gid knowed she was crazy, and | 
he didn’t want folks to know it, so he jest kep’ a- | 
watchin’ of her, hopin’ every day she’d get better. 

“But she didn’t; they had a cage made for her | 
by Jinkins the blacksmith, for there wa’n’t no asy- | 
lums for sech folks then, and they kep’ her in it} 
nigh to twenty year. The girl growed up and | 
married a feller over to Norfolk, and her daughter 
is Joshuay’s wife. But the’ was one thing they | 
didn’t know what to make of; every time Sofy 
Tucker seed Nancy—after "t she was shut up— 
she’d larf and shake her head and say ,— 

“«C-r-r-ack ! cr-a-a-ck!’ and rush for 
though she’d snatch her. 

Fin’lly she died, but Nancy she kep’ on. Gid 
grew old dreadful fast and couldn’t noway spare 
her, and when she was fifty odd year old they set 
to work to fix up the keepin’-room a little, and 
had got folks to work to take down the old chim- 
ney and set in a new partition for to make the 
room larger. 

“The men was a-pullin’ at the mantel-picce 
when a heavy shower come up, and there driv’ up 
to the door a personable-lookin’ man with a gray | 
head, and hitched his hoss an’ chaise under the 
shed, and stepped in for shelter as though he 
knowed the way. Jest as he come in Nancy stood 
a-lookin’ at the shelf as it come down, and when 
they giv’ the next pull somethin’ rolled acrost the 
floor; the stranger picked it up and turned kinder 
white. ‘Nancy’s ring!’ says he. 

“Nancy turned and see him, giv’ a scream, 
throwed her apern right over her face, an’ run into 
the kitchen; but he went after her, and the j’iner | 
who was to work heered him say,— 

*“**Nancy, have you clean forgot me ?’ 

"Ef was Paphro Steel! 

“Well, folks thought "twas real foolish for sech 
old creturs to get married, but they did; folks 


her as 


gener'lly do ‘cordin’ to the counsel of their own | 


will, as "Sembly’s catechism 
things. 


says, about sech 
He'd got a good tarm out West, in the 
Genesee country, and he'd been married and hed 
four children, and wife an’ all was dead now, 


| with His.— Horace Mann. 


|}and owing to the lateness of the hour, we had 


| wave of the hand, and shouldering my trunk. 


truth as He beholds it; we recognize the order of 
nature and the relations of cause and effect as He 
recognizes them, and the whole tendency of this 
must be to bring our minds into grateful harmony 


+r 


AUGUSTINE’S LADDER. 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves te higher things. 
TENNYSON. 
_—_——— OP 
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For the Companion. 


MARGARET. 

It was in the summer of 1870 that I first met 
Margaret, in a small Western town where I went 
to nurse a sick friend. The nearest railroad sta- 
tion was twelve miles away, and the letter which 
I had sent in advance having miscarried, there 
was no one at the station to meet me. 

It was late at night, but availing myself of a 
waiting coach that carried passengers to and fro, 
I arrived, after what seemed an interminably long 
drive, at a large house that was dimly outlined 
against the sky. 

There was a general look of forlornness about 
the place, as though things were going to ruin; 


some difficulty in effecting an entrance; but my 
coachman at length made himself heard, and a 
window-sash having been thrown up, a shrill, 
childish voice called out, imperiously, “Stop your 
racket! I’m coming.” 

The door was almost immediately unlocked and 
partly opened; a small head was thrust out. 

“Is that you, Sam Barnes? Has anything hap- 
pened to pa?’ was eagerly demanded. 

‘Dunno nothin’ bout yer pa. This here lady is 
come to stay,” returned Sam, indicating me witha 


“Oh! that’s it, is it?” said the child, in a re- 
lieved tone. And then, turning to me with a kind 
of pert embarrassment, and throwing the door wide 
open, she said,— 

‘Well, if you have come to stay, perhaps you 
had better walk in.” 

I complied with this oddly-worded invitation 
and walked into a wide, dark hall, lit by a tallow 
candle, which sputtered dismally in a tin candle- 
stick on the one table. 

I paid and dismissed Sam, and found myself 
alone with an odd young person, who had crossed 
her hands behind her and was leaning against the 
wall, staring at me with the utmost sang-froid. 

There was no suggestion of youth about her, 
except in her small, slight figure and a certain im- 





maturity about the thin, sharp features. 


She might have been thirteen or thirty, so im- 
possible was it to decide upon the bundle of con- 
tradictions presented by her dress, manner and 
physique. I heard later that she was eleven. 

She wore ill-fitting, cluinsily-made clothes, but 
her brows were straight and well-marked, and she 
hada pair of large, extraordinarily intelligent 
eyes, that looked all the larger for the bluish cir- 
cles under them. 

But it was the worn, anxious lines in the child’s 
face that most attracted my attention. I was 
struck, too, by her manner, which had a certain 
defiant tone about it, and was a curious mixture 
of composure and restlessness, of frankness and 
reserve. 

“T am Miss Jeanret’s friend, and have come to 
take care of her,” I said, in explanation. “How 
is she?” 

“Better. I fixed her poultice this afternoon, 
and she has been asleep nearly ever since. You 
can see her in the morning; she’ll be precious glad 
you’ve come.” 

“You fixed her poultice!” I exclaimed. “Why, 
where was—everybody ?” I concluded, lamely, 
unable to particularize. 

“Oh, Aunt Stubbs is most as blind as a bat, and 
ma aint good for anything where there are sick 
people. Mais nervous, and she always cries and 
drops things. Iam glad I happened to hear you 
at the door. It is too bad you were kept waitin’. 
You look awful tired. I was dreamin’, and heard 





some on em drownded in a freshet—she had fever 
nagur; so he’d come back how things 
looked at Cotton Holler. 

“IT dono as Nancy quite fellershipped that first 
wife of his’n, and I dono dut she did; she didn’t 
tell. 

“They tiggered it out, come to talk things over, 
that Sofy had shoved the ring down the crack be- 
hind the mantle-shelf, where Nancy had laid it 
down, so’s to make Paphe think she had giv’ it 
to Syl Sims; and that was why she kep’ a-sayin’, 
‘Cr-r-a-ck !’ to Nancy. 

“But however 'twas or ’twasn’t, Nance got her 
ring and Paphro too, at last.” 

“T expect she wouldn’t have keered a ever- 
lastin’ sight for the ring without the man,” said 
Amasa, dryly. 

“T presume likely. But I’m awful sorry for 
Joshuay ; here he set a-tellin’ an’ a-hearin’ stories 
last night, cherk as a cricket, and now he’s got a 
story to live. I tell ye, Amasy, it’s easier to tell 
em than to be in ’em!” 

“T expect it is,” responded Amasa. 


to see 


Rost TERRY CooKE. 
—- — +o 
Harmony.—If in studying the works and laws 
of Nature, we are walking with its great Author 
and Sustainer, then we behold this department of 


the knockin’, but I thought it was pa makin’ a 
coffin for the baby.” 


| in the hall. 


With that she ran upstairs, but came back al- | 
most instantly, and gathering up an armful of my 
wraps and parcels, she led the way into a large, 
bare, dismal bedroom on the first floor. 

“Nice, isn’t it?” said the child, lighting the can- 
dle and looking around with an air of pride. “It 
is the best room, and all the things belong to Aunt 
Stubbs, only Miss Waring pays regular, and so | 
she has them. If you have got all you want, 1 | 
am off.” 

“IT shall do very well now, thank you. 
won’t you tell me your name before you go?” 

Her hand was on the door-knob as I spoke. 

“Margaret,” said she, and went out; but she 
opened the door again immediately, and added, 
“Rea,” and without waiting for any comment, 
nodded twice in a jerky, ungraceful fashion, and 
disappeared. 

Tired out by my day’s experience, I at once un- 
dressed and went to bed, but alas! not to sleep. 
After tossing and tumbling about restlessly for 
two or three hours, I determined to try what a 
sedative could do for me, although I rarely resort- 
ed to anything of the kind. The bottle was in my 
large bag, and the bag I then found had been lett | 

I opened the door softly and looked out, and | 
there, sitting on a chair with her head resting on | 
the table, sound asleep, was my new acquaintance ! 

The poor child had rolled up her apron as a sub- 
stitute for a pillow, and made a foctstool of my 
bag. She looked much younger than she had done 
awake, but her expression was even sadder, and | 
her whole attitude one of profound weariness. 

I was about to rouse her when I heard steps on 
the veranda outside, and some one fumbled at 
the lock. 

I understood then why Margaret had not gone | 
to bed, and why she had been vexed with me for 
supposing that she was waiting up purposely. 

I retreated. A Joud, thick voice called, ‘*Mar- 
garet!”’ and instantly the child started to her feet, 
went to the door and admitted a tall man, shabbi- 
ly dressed, and too evidently intoxicated. 

‘‘What the dickens do you mean by keeping 
your old father waiting ?” he demanded, angrily. 

“Hush, pa!” she answered. “Don’t make a 
noise. I was asieep and I didn’t hear you. Sit 
down there, now, and let me take off your shoes.” 
Half-guiding him to the chair she had vacated, 


But 








| she gave him a little push that sent him into it 


! 
safely, though rather askew, and kneeling down, 
she rapidly divested him of a pair of dusty bro- | 
gans. | 

“Thank you, my dear child, thank you. You 
are the handsomest of all my children, Margaret, | 
much the handsomest, and you have always been | 
my favorite,” remarked the father, with vinous | 
impressiveness, attempting to embrace her as she | 
rose to her feet. 

“Yes, pa, I know I am a beauty; but hadn’t 
you better come up stairs ?” said she, avoiding his 
arm, but giving him a kiss of her own accord on 
the forehead. 

“Make mea bed here, my dear. I don’t care 
where I sleep, and I can’t bear to give trouble,” 
suggested Mr. Rea. 

“Pooh, pa! don’t be ridiculous. 
that. Come along!” and with this, Margaret 
helped him up and propelled him towards the 
stairs. 

“Take care, pa, you’ll fall!” she cried, as he 
tripped on the first step, and together they slowly 
mounted to the floor above. 

Their footsteps died away ; I made a second and 
more successful attempt to get my bag, took my 
medicine, and after thinking over the little scene I 


lasted well towards noon of the following day. 
Margaret awoke me, by bringing in my break- 
fast, and sat down near me while I ate it. 
“T am surprised to find how late it is,” I said. 


garet ?” 

‘Well, I lanced the baby's gums, and dressed 
the children and gave them their breakfast, and 
then I went to the butcher’s for Aunt Stubbs, and 
came home and put the feathers in ma’s bonnet, 
and sewed the buttons on pa’s coat, and gave Miss 
Jeanret her pills, and then I made your chocolate, 
and brought your breakfast.” 





“Tam afraid I frightened you,” I said. ‘You 
seemed to think something dreadful had happened 
to your father. I wrote your aunt that I was com- 
ing, and thought she would be expecting me; but 
I suppose she didn't get the letter.” 

“No, it didn’t come that I know. 
it in a yellow envelope ?” 

“T don’t remember,” I answered, surprised at 
the inquiry. ‘I don’t think I did.” 

“She always burns those without reading them. 
Bills, you know. Pa is out late to-night; he is 
making up his books.” 


Did you put 


“And how is my friend?” I asked, unable to 
restrain a laugh at the gravity with which she rat- 
| tled off this extraordinary list of occupations. 
| «She says it ’most cures her to hear that you’ve 
come, and she sends her love. Have you known 
her long >” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘she was my governess years ago, 
and we have been friends ever since.” 


I can’t do| 


had just witnessed, dropped into a sleep that | 


‘‘What have you been doing this morning, Mar- | 


convalescent. Her delight at seeing me knew no 
bounds. 

“Ah,” said she, “‘I have made no such friends 
since I am in America as your so kind family. 
And I have suffered, yes. But for da petite, cette 
dréle Marguerite, la niéce de Madame Stubbs—y ou 
have seen ?—I would now be not here. Elle a so 
much encouraged me par ses conseils, elle m’a 
soignée, as if I was been her own mother. C’est 
une ange!” 

I was soon established in a little room that 
opened into hers by Mrs. Stubbs in person. She 
was a frowzy, subdued-looking woman, with a 
wandering eye, and a chronically apologetic man- 
ner, and was dressed in brownish-black mourning 
and a cap that was never straight during the six 
weeks it came under my notice. 

She was of a reminiscent turn of mind, and as 
she had adored her late lord, J. C. B. Stubbs, 
she told me rather more about his brilliant talents, 
and striking appearance, and remarkable peculiar- 
ities than I cared to hear. But she was a good 
soul, and worked like a beaver, and sheltered her 
brother and his family under a roof, every shingle 
of which was mortgaged. 

“John had fixed up the place splendidly,” she 
once told me, ‘and when he was elected to the 
Legislature, he said to me, ‘Maria, we must have 


|a door-plate,’ and he got it, and a week after it 


was screwed on, my poor John was taken out 
right past it and buried.” 

The first day, at dinner, I was introduced to 
Margaret’s parents. Her mother was a peevish- 
looking woman, with tremendous pretensions to 
gentility. Everything with her was either “gen- 
teel,” or “ungenteel.” 

Her best dress was very bad, indeed. It was a 
cheap silk, most elaborately made, and surmounted 
by a dirty lace collar, fastened with a pin very 
nearly as large as the Stubbs’ door-plate and made 
of the same metal. 

She had evidently once been pretty, and was 
determined to be so still, if rouging, and powder- 
ing, and frizzling, and furbelowing could accom- 
plish that end. 

When I spoke of having met Margaret, who was 
not present, she looked ill at ease, and spoke of 
her patronizingly as ‘a good child, but very 
plain,” adding later that she was “like her pa’s 
family,” and, presumably, not “genteel” in conse- 
quence. 

The father was gigantic in stature, and mild in 
manner, with a red nose, and brandy-and-watery 
eyes, that told his story to even the least observant 
looker-on. 

He seemed pleased when I spoke of Margaret’s 
kindness to my friend, and persistently passed me 
all the dishes he could reach, including one quite 
at the other end of the table; while Mr. Smith, the 
postmaster, a small, fierce-looking man who ha- 
bitually helped himself to the best of everything, 
looked on with undisguised alarm and disapproval. 

During the next few weeks, each day threw fresh 
light upon Margaret’s character, only to bring out 
new beauties, fresh evidences of unselfishness and 
thoughtfulness, and noble devotion to duty; and 
patient endurance of evils that would have crushed 
any ordinary spirit, combined with a courage and 
steadfastness I have never seen equalled. 

For one thing, she had the entire charge of the 
three younger children, for her mother was an ut- 
terly helpless, thriftless creature, who did nothing 
but amuse herself, and pity herself, and nurse her- 
self, and dress herself, and could never be brought 
to see that this was not the whole duty of woman. 

No sooner had she breakfasted than she put on 
her bonnet and started off to pay visits in the vil- 
age. 
| Where she went and whether she was welcome 
or unwelcome, I have no idea, but she frequently 
stayed out all day. When she came home at 
night she was generally cross and tired, and after 
taking her supper, she would pick up a novel to 
read, and set Margaret at work altering her dresses 
according to her directions. 

These dresses were second-hand finery, sent her 
by a rich sister, and were continually remodelled 
in accordance with every caprice of fashion. 

How often have I caught a glimpse of the poor 
child’s pale face bending over some such piece of 
work, after a day in which she had been alternately 
cook, nursery-maid, house-maid, seamstress, laun- 
dress, and no one knows what besides ! 

Were beds to be made, Margaret made them; it 
was she who, with Aunt Stubbs’ heip, did the 
children’s sewing; was any one ill, Margaret 
nursed them; and as to the odd jobs, who can 
number them ? 

The poor little body and soul and heart and 





“Aunt Stubb says she hopes you will get up 
early,” Margaret continued, “‘because Miss War- 


|in her room. But don’t you hurry for that. The 


“And you are sitting up for him, like a good | boarders are all dying to see you, and ma is going 


daughter,” I naturally answered. 


She darted an angry glance at me and colored. 


“I aint doing anything of the sort,” 


and I thought I might as well stay dressed.” 


| to put her best dress on for dinner.” 





‘*You haven’t eaten your meat,” she went on, 
| presently. ‘Nobody ever eats it after the first 


| ing is coming back and will snort if she finds you | 


I expressed as best I could my appreciation of 
said she, | this compliment. 
sharply. “IT had to be up and down with the baby, 


mind must have all been one great ache, some- 
| times—after a field-day, for instance, when she 
had been cruelly mortified by her father, and 
snubbed by her mother, and the weather was 
warm, and the children troublesome, and the work 
unusually heavy. But I never once heard a com- 
| plaint from the brave spirit, and I never saw her 
break down but once. 
} About a month after my arrival, Margaret made 
| the acquaintance of a grown girl, who took a fancy 


| 


Surprised at having annoyed her, I said, “What | day. Mr. Smith, one of the boarders, says he | to her, and asked her to go to a picnic. Moved by 


baby ? Whose baby? Not yours, surely.” 
| “My little brother. Such a dear! 
me see; where shall I put you to sleep! 


“I won’t wake Aunt Stubbs up; it’s no use,” 
“Oh! I know; you can 
She is 
awful fussy. She'd have a fit if she knew you had | 


she went on, reflectively. 
go in Miss Waring'’s room. 


| 
She is away. 


; her room. I'll go get the key.” 





Now, let 


hopes it will be better now you’ve come. But it 
won't, you'll see. Aunt Stubbs never has any 
money, and the butcher says he can’t stand it. I 
hate that man!” 

I laughed again at this, and Margaret rose. 

“T must go now,” she said, and left the room. 


As soon as I was dressed, I went to see my dear 


| some vagrant impulse, she had agreed to go. 
| “Tl take Bob and Tom with me, ma—they 
| won’t be any trouble—if you will take care of the 
| baby,” she said to her mother, and for a wonder 
that remarkable parent made no objection. 
On the morning of the long-looked-for day Mar- 
garet came into my room to say good-by. She 


| old governess, whom I found very weak, though | was dressed in a new print; her hair was neatly 





or 


bad 


- 
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braided, and she sported a straw hat Miss Waring | said, and would stop to show him to us as she | usually remains under water from five to eight minutes | bluff, and before I knew what had happened I found 


had given her. As she stood there, holding a small 
brother with each hand, she looked for once al- 
most like other girls. | 

“Keep an eye on ma, please,” she said, in a be- | 
seeching tone, ‘“‘and don’t let her give the baby a | 
teaspoonful of paregoric without any water, as she 
did to Bob, here, and almost strangled him. She 
isn’t used to taking care of children, you know. 
My dear baby never gives a bit of trouble, though, 
to anybody, he is so good!” 

I promised to do as she wished, and she left the 
house. Three times during the day did I go over 
to Mrs. Rea’s room, ostensibly to offer my ser- 
vices, but really to see what she was about. 

She was looking very important and bustling 
around, the first time, with baby in her arms. 





: : ? 
The second time she received me coldly. Baby 
. . 1 
was on a sofa near the fire, and she was reading. | 


The interruption was evidently unwelcome. 

On my third entrance I was surprised to find 
her gone, and the baby lying on the hearth, ap- 
parently badly burnt about the face, as I saw to 
my unspeakable horror when I picked it up. 

Mrs. Rea afterward explained that the child was 
fast asleep, and she had stepped over to the recto- 
ry to get the pattern of a lovely mantilla she had 
admired in church the Sunday previous. 

As for Margaret, when she was told the news, 
she gave one shriek and fainted dead away. As 
soon as she was able to sit up, she took the little 
thing to her room and there nursed it with frantic 
tenderness day and night, until it was quite well 
again. 

Happily the injuries, though serious, were not as 
great as I at first had feared. 

1 did my best to atone for my share of what 
seemed an awful crime,—though I really was 
blamed by no one. And I grew more attached to 
Margaret every day, as I watched her devotion to 
the sick child,—a child herself, but as capable and 
thoughtful as though she had been a woman ot 
forty 

I discovered, too, that she had a poetical and im- 
aginative side to her character. She was passion- 
ately fond of reading, and had devoured the few 
books that had come in her way with the greatest 
eagerness. 

By the time my sick friend had regained her 
health, and my summons home had come, I had 
so interested my family in Margaret, that my eld- 
est brother offered to give her a good education. I 
laid the matter before her parents, who were both 
delighted, but Margaret would not listen to it fora 
moment. 

“Educate me!” she exclaimed, in amazement. 

“Gracious mercy! You've done this!” (turning 
to me a grateful face). What a good man your 
brother must be! I’d like it of all things. It | 
would be nice to learn about everything—but,” 
and she hesitated,—‘‘1 suppose I couldn't take the 
baby and the boys ?” 

I shook my head and smiled. Her face fell, but 
presently she smiled in response. 

‘“‘Well, when the children are big, and ma gets 
well, and Aunt Stubbs don’t have to take boarders 
any more, I'll get some books and study by my- 
self.” 

I threw no cold water upon this millennial pro- 
gramme, but I wrote home about it, and the re- | 


' 


sult was an arrangement that went into effect the | 
following year. A servant was hired to attend to 
some of Margaret’s many duties, and she spent | 
part of every day at the best school in the village 
The morning I left the Stubbs mansion, I found 
by my plate at breakfast a bunch of daisies tied | 
up with coarse twine, and an untidy brown-paper 
package containing a battered biue-and-gilt copy 
of Tom Hood’s poems. This had been left at the 
house by some summer boarder, and had long 
been considered the gem of Margaret’s collection. 
I carried away a blurred vision of a queer, pathetic | 
little figure that will never leave me. | 
For some years after I wrote to the child at in- | 
tervals, but got no response—polite correspondence | 
not being much in her line. My brother got occa- 
sional reports from her teacher, who spoke in high | 
terms of his protégé’s intelligence and industry,— | 
and then came a long period in which we heard | 





nothing. | 


I was looking out of the window one morning | 
last winter, when a carriage drove up and a lady 
got out, rung the bell and was admitted. She no 
sooner saw me than she rushed forward, took both 
hands and kissed me. 

This proceeding was eminently calculated to 
take my breath away, but judge of my surprise 


when I found that this stranger was Margaret! | suited for the mouth of the animal that he can crunch 
! 


Margaret grown up, grown younger, prettier, hap- 
pier, than I could ever have believed possible’ 
Margaret, whom I only remembered as laying the 
cloth, cleaning the grates, nursing, sewing, sweep- 


ing, toiling and moiling, now richly-clad, perfect- | 


ly ladylike in voice and manner, happily married, 
and mistress of a beautiful home. 

It was all soon explained. Will Brooks had 
come to Deerfield and boarded in the neighbor- 
hood. He had. seen, and wonderful to say, learned 
to care for Margaret, had married her, and had 
taken not only her, but hers, into his big house 


| its pursuers when frightened or not mortally wounded. 


| mud of a tidal river at low water, as the hunter then 


| essary in managing a canoe in the confined pools and 


|} coming down the Pangani River, when he and his 


| swimming to the shore, leaving the hippopotamus to 


| him, which she was prevented from doing by receiv- 


| by the Arabs in the moist sand near the River Atbara, 
was met by the proprietor, who attempted to drive 





came back, and he knew all about us, and was as | 
grateful as could be for all our kindness, and so 
on for two hours. 

My brother was away from home, a fact which 
we both regretted. 

It was delightful to see, off the stage, such poet- 
ical justice done, and a harvest of happiness as | 
richly reaped as it had been richly deserved. 

The following week I got a beautiful pearl ring 
from Tiffany’s “with Margaret’s love and grati- 
tude” on the card accompanying it, and I know 
my brother was not ill-pleased by a letter he got 
at the same time, although he passed it to me 
across the table without a word. 

F. C. Baytor. 
—-~+o>-- —— 
For the Companion. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS-HUNTING. 





and then comes up to blow, for, though an amphibious , myself in a jumbled heap on the sled deep iu the snow- 
animal, he requires a large and constant supply of air. | drifts at the foot of the bluff. 

In rivers where it is seldom disturbed, such as the | The horse managed to right himself, and then be- 
Zambesi, the hippopotamus puts up its head openly to | gan to drag the overturned sled along. In some unac- 
blow, and thus affords a good mark for the sportsman. | countable manner the muzzle of my gun had got stuck 





By A. Young. 
This clumsy monster, the Behemoth of Scripture, | 
furnishes better sport to the hunter than many smaller 
and more active animals. Stupid as it looks, it knows 
enough to avoid pitfalls, and having once heard a bullet | 
whiz by its ears, is ever afterward on guard against 
similar dangers. 
Its tough hide, which is upwards of an inch and a | 
half in thickness, affords an excellent protection | 





against ordinary attacks. As its most vulnerable points | 


| rafts, which float noiselessly down the stream, carry 


Where the animals are much hunted, however, it is 
almost impossible to kill them, for the wary creatures 
merely expose the nose, to breathe through the nostrils. 

Du Chaillu describes a combat between two hippo- 
potami, which lasted for an hour, and though marked 
by great savageness and ferocity, did not result seri- 
ously to either party owing to their thickly protected | 
bodies, | 

Their eyes flamed with rage, and their vast and hide- 
ous mouths were opened to their utmost extent, while | 
their jaws and tusks were used with great force in the 
fight. Though alternately advancing and retreating, 
now sinking to the bottom and now rising to the top of 
the water, they showed in these movements little pow- 
ers of strategy. 

After struggling with piggish obstinacy, uttering the 
most hideous groans and discoloring the river with | 
their blood, one turned about and made off, leaving the 
other victorious and master of the field. Du Chaillu 
says fights of this kind are not uncommon, the young 
males suffering particularly from the attacks of the 
grown males who are jealous of them. 

The natives of Africa on the rivers flowing into 
Lake Nyami hunt the hippopotamus on huge reed 





ing both the hunters and their canoes. 





HIPPOPOTAMUS-HUNTING, 


are the eye and a spot behind the ear, the huge creat- 
ure is not easily despatched even on land, while it 
dives and swims like a water-rat out of the reach of 


The best time to encounter the hippopotamus is 
when he is basking on the sand, or wallowing in the 


has a fair chance at its head. Care, however, is nec- 


reaches to which the creature resorts under these cir- 
cumstances, for at close quarters the boat is in danger 
of being upset. 

Just such an accident happened to a traveller while 


friends only escaped by diving under water and ther 


vent his rage on the shell of the canoe. 

While Capt. Speke was teasing hippopotami in 2 
pool of the Tanga River, a large female, becoming ir- 
ritated, came rapidly under water to the stern of the 
canoe, and butting her head against it, forced one end 
of the vessel high in air, throwing one of the guns into 
the water, and landing one of the men on the back of 
a hippopotamus. 

Luckily, he succeeded in scrambling back into the 
canoe before the creature could make a mouthful of 


ing a quarter of a pound of lead in her body from the 
rifle of Capt. Speke, who had righted himself in time 
for this efficient action. 

On another occasion, while hunting hippopotami in 
an inlet of the sea, the same traveller found one of the 
herd coming up under the boat with such force as to 
drive a tusk through the bottom. The boat was par- 
tially lifted out of the water, and the crew only escaped 
from sinking and the jaws of the enraged behemoth 
by splashing their oars rapidly while making for the 
shore. 

Sir Samuel Baker says that any little success in at- 
tacking man will make the hippopotamus exceedingly 
daring. He illustrates this by the acts of one of these 
creatures, who, having invaded a melon-bed planted 


him out. 
Unwilling to leave the melons, which are so exactly 


the largest at one squeeze, and revel in the juice, the 
hippopotamus showed fight. He made as short work 
with the poor Arab as he had with his melons, catch- 
ing bim in his moutb and killing him by one crunch. 

Emboldened by this success, the monster used to 
charge out of the water when the people drove their 
goats down to drink. 

The hippopotamus, like the elephant, is principally 
dangerous when he belongs to the class of “rogues” 
who have been expelled from the herd. One of these 
outcast hippopotami who, according to the custom of 
such creatures, was lying in wait for prey, came out of 
his lair while Dr. Livingstone was passing, and putting 








and heart. his head down, ran with very considerable speed after 
The boys were all at school. Aunt Stubbs was | the missionary and his party. 
dead. Perverse fates had made of “ma” a con- | The bull hippopotamus is chiefly to be feared, the 


. ‘ ied P ‘ . | female being extremely shy and harmless. She is a 
” » » - = 
firmed invalid just when a carriage in which end- | ssest sifecibonste exuther, end Weber ventetee tant the 


less visiting might have been done was placed at | only instances he has known of her attacking a man 
her disposal. have been those in which her calf has been stolen. 





“Poor pa” had made a vow—and kept it. | When shot in the water, the hippopotamus, whether 


| line of baggage-sledges in front of me, when I sudden- 


The latter are used when the animals are struck, to 
carry the lines attached to the javelins to the shore, 
where they are fastened round a tree. In this way, the 
hippopotamus can be brought up at once, or should | 
there be too great a strain on the line, “played” like a 
trout or salmon, by the fisherman. | 

In southern Africa a javelin attached to a log of | 
wood is made to descend upon the hippopotamus who | 
crosses the path where the line which regulates the | 
contrivance is placed. 

The Arabs value the hippopotamus not only for its 
flesh, which is said to resemble young pork, but for its | 
hide, which is an admirable material for camel whips. | 
The Cape boor uses it for the elastic sjambok with | 
which he governs his ox-team. 

But the most valuable part of the hippopotamus is | 
the ivory from its teeth, which is considered greatly | 
superior to elephants’ ivory. When perfect and | 
weighty, it is worth a guinea a pound. 

With the inducements afforded by the mere sport of | 
killing the animal, together with those of turning it to | 
practical account, it is no wonder that the hippopota.- | 
mus is becoming more and more of a stranger in the 
places which he formerly frequented. 
+> — 
CONSTANCY, 


Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death— 

With loyal gravity. 


By your truth she shall be true— 
ever true as wives of yore— 
And her Fes, once said to you, 
SHALL be yes forevermore. 


Mrs. E. B. BROWNING. 
—_+<o-—__ 
For the Companion. 











POST-HASTE THROUGH SIBERIA. | 
By John P. Jackson. 
SECOND PAPER. 
From Orenburg to Yakutsk I had travelled a dis- 
tance of four thousand five hundred miles in sleds | 
drawn by horses. From Yakutsk, there being still no | 


in the snow, and the butt end fast in the framework of 
the hood of the sled. I found the murderous weapon 
across my neck, gradually being pressed upon my 
throat in spite of my utmost exertion to keep it at arm’s 
length; and I believe that if the yemschiks had not 
succeeded in stopping the horse in good time, I should 
not to-day have been able to tell the story of my jour- 
ney. 

Thenceforward I determined to drive my own sled, 
but I am afraid that if the horse had not been accus- 
tomed to following the others, 1 should have fared bad- 


| ly, for 1 frequently found myself dozing through the 


night. 
It took us five days to make the first two hundred 


| miles. But we were among the foot-hills of the Ver- 


choiansk range, and by night I hoped to get to the 
deer-station. But in the broad valley the fresh snow 
had fallen to a depth of over two feet, and at three 
o’clock in the afternoon we found ourselves twenty 
miles from the station. 

Our cossack guide was at a loss to guide us any fur- 
ther, ana the Yakuts were searching in vain for a path, 
T had made up my mind that we should have to camp 
out in the snow, when assistance unexpectedly hove 
in sight. To our joy we saw a long line of reindeer in 
the distance, and with them Yakut natives. ° 

It was a Yakut family moving to fresh grounds. On 
the leading deer rode a little Tonguse boy of ten or 
eleven, clad in deer-skins, his little fur cap hiding all 
but his eyes. The five following deer bore little pack- 
saddles, on which were fastened the rude utensils of a 
Yakut household. 

Then came the second group, similarly laden, but 
from one of the burdens of a quiet-looking deer I heard 
cries that could not be mistaken. The double-pack 
saddle arrangement was fashioned like a pair of very 
large canvas-covered pistol-holsters, and the cries is- 
suing from them indicated that they held the Yakut 
baby and the next youngest member of the family, 
both packed in and kept warm with hay and furs and 
wool. 

Then followed the third group. On the leader rode 
the Tonguse mother, clad in deerskin trousers and 
coat and fur cap, her legs dangling down on either side 
of the animal's neck, while she kept her equilibrium 
skilfully on the little saddle placed on its shoulders. 

The rear was brought up by the Tonguse father of 
the family, and owner of the deer-train, who was in- 
duced by our cossack to leave his household and guide 
us to the deer-station, 

The old man accepted the situation in good temper. 
He unfastened his deer from the train, and turning 
round, trotted on ahead at a capital rate. He led us over 
a road that defies description for its hummocks and 
hills and hollows and dangerous places. The old fel- 
low kept always ahead, but looked back every now 
and then to see how we were getting on, seeming for 
all the world like a gnome leading us a will-o’-the-wisp 
chase among his weird realms of snow and ice and for- 
est and mountain. 

Two hours afterward we reached the station where 
the reindeer were in readiness, and thenceforward 
our progress was much better. 

My first littlke Yakut deer-driver I shall not forget. 
He was proud to drive the “bolschoi Amerikansky,” 
but for all that he was not a safe driver. He was a 
mere boy, and didn’t know how to turn sharp corners, 
and consequently | had many an upset and many an 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour in afterwards brush- 
ing the snow out of my snug crib on the sledge. He 
was only eleven or twelve years of age, yet he was 
considered a traveller, and his great boast over his 
companions was that he had once paid a visit to the 
great “‘gorod,” or town of Yakutsk, and had spent a 
week in visiting the sights of that monotonous little 
capital. 

At eight o’clock of the evening of the sixth day out 
from Yakutsk, after travelling down a valley with high 
mountains on either side for two days, we came to 
a little shelter-hut, where we had to stay for the night, 
to rest ourselves and the deer for the big climb over 
the mountain next morning. The hut was a low, log 
house, and when I first entered it my heart sank at the 
poor prospect of comfort to be had within. It was ter- 
ribly cold, and the chilling blasts came fiercely through 
the crevices and the unclosable doorway, while snow 
had fallen to the depth of six inches through the open- 
ing in the roof on to the large hearth-place. 

But in due time the kettle was again simmering, and 
the daily soup was sending out an appetizing aroma. 


| We made up our beds of deer-skins and furs on the 
| benches around the hut, and with a good fire soon 


went to sleep. 

At six we made a fresh start, and at the end of ten 
miles reached the foot of a high snow-clad mountain, 
which we were obliged to ascend. It was a mountain 
which I shall never forget. I had heard of the difficul- 
ties of climbing it, but I had failed to realize the awful 
steepness of its sides and the work necessary in attain- 


news from Melville, I determined as I have said, to go | ing its summit. 


to the Lena’s delta, a farther distance of from eleven 
to twelve hundred miles. 

The first two hundred miles would be with horses, 
and the remainder with reindeer, while my journey 
on the delta itself would have to be on dog-sleds. 

The first half of the journey from Yakutsk was a 
hundred-miles stretch to Verchoiansk, and it proved to 
be the most interesting of any I made in Siberia. 

I left Yakutsk on the 4th of April. The snow was 
still lying thick upon the ground, and I was told that I 
had a good fifty days before the thaw was expected to 
set in. 

Though you get your deer-sled in Yakutsk, you have 
to travel two hundred miles before you reach the first 
Tonguse reindeer-station; till then you have to be 
drawn by horses, or rather a single horse, as the sleds 
are very light, and are not intended to carry more than 
two hundred pounds, or one person apiece. I needed 
no less than nine sleds for myself, my party, provisions 
and articles of trade and barter. 

The first day out I had an accident. Sledding along 
the left bluff of the Lena, about thirty feet above the 
frozen surface of the river, I was watching the long 





The first half of the climb was moderately easy, be- 
ing, perhaps, as steep as the dome of St. Peter’s; but 
the upper half was at an angle of at least forty-five de- 
grees, and it looked for all the world like the snow- 
covered towering roof of an old-fashioned Nuremburg 
house. My caravan consisted of nine sleds and eigh- 
teen deer, three persons, three Yakut drivers and 
heavy stores. 

At the foot of the last steep the sleds had to be light- 
ened and the heavier luggage left there, to be dragged 
up at a later hour. I gave out soon after the climb on 
the Nuremburg roof commenced. I felt myself fairly 
beaten, and there was still a good half-mile of the 
steep to be overcome. So more luggage had to be 
thrown off, and cords fastened to some of the sleds so 
that we could be assisted in being dragged up the steep, 
which it was impossible to climb unaided. 

Such a difficult climb is, I am confident, not to be 
found among the Alpine peaks of Switzerland. It was 
a terrible three hours’ work, which I never wish to go 
through again. Had Brunhilda’s fire-surrounded 
rock been on such a peak as this, instead of on the 
lower mountains of the Rhine, Siegfried would never 
have reached his bride without the assistance of rein- 


She was going to New York to join Will, she | dead or alive, disappears beneath the surface. He |ly felt my own sled swerve towards the edge of the | deer or one of Commander Cheyne’s Arctic balloons, 
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3ut the summit was reached at last; then a 
short descent and we were once more in the sleds. 
And then what a world of white, weird, sunlit 
peaks we found surrounding us! Not a tree or 
rock was anywhere to be seen. Snow lay pure, 
white and blinding on every peak, from base to 
summit! 

At.a place where we had stopped to light a fire 










POST-HASTE THROUGH SIBERIA. 


and have tea, at about four o'clock one morning, | 
was surprised to sce two deer-sleds drive rapidly 
hut. On the first was a Tonguse 
driver, and on the second reclined a Cossack cou- 
rier. 

The latter I found, when he entered the hut, 
was the bearer of the despatches from Melville an- 
nouncing the discovery of the bodies of Captain 
DeLong and his unfortunate companions. 


towards the 


Such a courier passes through these Siberian for- 
ests always at full speed. He knows no delay ex- 
cept for an hour or so, morning and evening, to 
give rest to the deer and to enable him to boil his 
tea and to eat his black bread and chips of frozen 
deer-meat. This courier would probably make the 
journey from Verchoiansk to Yakutsk within a 
week, and another courier would take the despatch- 
es from Yakutsk to Irkutsk in about ten or eleven 
days. 

Soon afterwards we reached Verchoiansk, which 
in winter is said to be the coldest spot in the 
world. ‘Thence to the fatal bluff on which DeLong 
and his comrades perished is still a thousand 
miles of difficult and dangerous travelling. 

The road, or track, led me for days and nights 
through stunted pine forests, across vast snow- 
covered plains, over bleak mountain ranges, 
through valleys and along the frozen beds of riv- 
ers until at last I came to the desolate, treeless re- 
gion bounding Northern Asia, and finally to the 
frozen ocean. 

My conveyance was still the lonely sled, drawn 
by the patient and never weary reindeer, our speed 
varying from sixty to seventy-five miles a day. 
Our only refuge was in the shelter-huts along the 
road and the yourtes, or tents, of the Tonguse 
deer-owners, and three thicknesses of fur were not 
enough to prevent us from being chilled through 
and through. 

We travelled during night as well as during the 
day, and early one morning when I had fallen into 
a doze I was startled by the sound of a strange 
voice, and saw a kindly Russian face peering at 
me under the heavy felt curtain of my sled. I 
got out, and the old fellow shook my hand as if he 
were welcoming an old friend, and with much 
bowing and deterence—keeping his head uncov- 
ered—he invited me into his modest dwelling, 
which was buried amid the drifting snow. 

I found the entrance at last by looking down 
close to my feet, where there was a narrow open- 
ing, and once inside I imagined I had entered the 
abode of a Tonguse aristocrat. I was ina good- 
sized ante-room built entirely of snow. I passed 
into another ante-room, and still another, in 
which were stored frozen fish and a reindeer, and 
then I entered the dwelling proper, a Yakut win- 
ter-yourte, where a good fire was already blazing 
on the hearth. The family were all up except the 
little ones sleeping under their bundles of skins 
and furs, and I found my host of the kindly face 
to be a Russian criminal exile named Simeon 
Alexoff, who had been sent thus far north for some 
dreadful crime which he had committed in Ya- 
kutsk in the days of his hot youth. 

At seven o'clock a dog-sled arrived, and in the 
ante-room I heard a loud hearty voice greeting the 
members of the household, to all of whom the 
personages seemed to be well-known. In another 
moment Melville entered. 


He was taken by sur- | 








prise, a surprise I could well understand when I 
learned the stories of me that had reached him. 

My interpreter, knowing the value of rank and 
title among the natives, had invented a dignity for 
me that was of great service on the way. “Who 
is he?” they asked. “Oh, he is a very bolschoi 
gentleman.” 
| “Is he bigger than Melville ?” who seemed to be ! 

their ideal of a big Amerikan- 
sky. 
“Bigger!” the interpreter 
said. ‘““Why, Melville is only so 
high,” pointing to Noros, ‘but 
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this gentleman is so”—shoving 
a long stick he held in his 
hand up the wide chimney. 
My rank was thereby estab- 
lished, and the fame of my coming was borne by 
the natives who drove my sleds. So easily are 
grand reputations made on the Delta. 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL CLOUDS, 
Fair as the curtains rich and rare 
Hung round the tabernacle of God, 
Are hues the clouds at sunset wear 
Above the mountain’s rain-swept sod, 


G. B. G. 
—+or 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Alexander Hamilton Stephens, Governor of 
Georgia, and formerly Vice-President of the 


Southern Confederacy, died at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on March 4, 1883, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. 

This event, just at this time, is an especial loss 
to the readers of the Companion. Gov. Stephens 
had not only consented, but had expressed himself 
as eager, to write for these columns a series of 
sketches of notable characters, whom he had seen 
and known in his eventful career; and there is 
reason to believe that he would have addressed 
himself to this welcome task had he lived a few 
weeks longer. 

The public life of this remarkable man extend- 
ed over a period of just forty years. Elected to 
Congress as a Whig in 1843, he was successively a 
national Representative, Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, an elected Senator and Governor of 
his native State. There was rarely an interval in 
that long period when he was not occupying one 
of these offices. 

From the first, not only his rare political talents, 
but his sound, solid judgment and his ardent pa- 
triotism, were fully recognized. He was always, 
in all his potitical acts and words, a man of mod- 
eration. He was ever a wise counsellor to his 
party, yet he was warm and earnest in all his im- 
pulses and advocacies. 

When the Southern States seceded from the 
Union in 1860—1, Mr. Stephens strenuously, but 
vainly, strove to prevent his own beloved State 
trom joining her seceding sisters. With all his 
energy and eloquence he struggled to retain Geor- 
gia in the Union. But he was overwhelmed by 
the secession tide, and was swept with the rest 
into the Confederacy. 

Throughout the war he held the second place in 
the Confederate Government; and during all that 
period his counsels were marked by moderation 


enveloped in a very feeble body. Gov. Stephens, 
thirty years ago, was so small and thin, so death- 
like in complexion, so weak in bodily structure, 
that those who then saw him could not believe 
that he could survive from month to month. Yet 
with this frail body he lived on year after year, his 
intellect always bright and active and his energies 
quite unsubdued by physical ails. 

During his service in Congress, from 1873 to 
1882, his fame and his infirmities won for him spe- 
cial indulgence in the national House. He was one 
of the strangest and most conspicuous figures in the 
Chamber. His rheumatism rendered him unable 
to walk. He therefore provided himself with a 
chair on wheels, in which he sat in the open space 
in front of the Speaker’s desk. 

There he was seen day after day, seated in his 
chair, his face death-like in its yellow pallor, his 
gray hair straggling over his neck, his skeleton- 
like body crouched in the seat, but his brilliant 
black eyes always full of fire and energy, keenly 
watching what was going forward. 

When Mr. Stephens addressed the House, he 
still remained seated, with his face turned toward 
the body of the members. His voice, high and 
shrill, echoed through the Chamber, and every 
word was listened to with breathless attention. 
Sometimes, when he grew excited in his speech, 
he would give his chair an impetuous whirl, so 
that it went spinning round a complete circle in the 
open space. 

By his death the South loses one of its most em- 
inent, most able, wisest and most patriotic states- 
men, and the Union a pure and earnest patriot, a 
profound political student and an always sagacious 
counsellor. Political literature, too, loses in him | 
a writer who had already made a most important 
contribution to the annals of the war, and who in- | 
tended to add much more of value, in these col- | 
umns as elsewhere, to our knowledge of men and 
events during the most critical epoch of our na- 
tional career. 
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For the Companion. 


ON HOMEWARD WING. 
From the soft south the constant bird comes back, 
Faith-led, to find the welcome of the spring 
In the old boughs, whereto she used to clin 
Before she sought the unknown southward track. 
Above the winter and the storm-cloud’s wrack 
She hears the prophecy of days that bring 
The summer's pride, and plumes her homeward wing 
To seek again the joys that exiles lack. 
Shall we of little faith, less brave than she, 
Set forth unwillingly our home to find, 
Distrust the steadfast stars we cannot see, 
And doubt the heavens because our eyes are blind? 
Above this earth what suns and systems roll! 
Shall He who holds them all not hold the soul? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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GERMAN STUDENT DUELS. 

It was reported a short time ago that, at the 
University of Jena, in Germany, no less than 
| twenty-one duels had been fought between stu- 
dents on the same day. Nor was this all. The 
swords, or “schlagers,” with which the combat- 
ants fought, were not properly cleaned, and caused 
several cases of blood-poisoning. Two of the 
wounded students died, and one, losing his mind, 
committed suicide in his agony. 

The ancient practice of duelling in the German 
universities is thus once more brought conspicu- 
ously before the world. This custom, after hav- 
ing a period of decline for some years, has re- 
cently been revived in all its barbarous ferocity ; 
resulting, sometimes, in death, and in nearly every 
instance, in at least serious wounds, disfiguring 
the features for life. 

The duel, indeed, occupies much the same place 
in the German universities as do foot-ball and 
base-ball in our own colleges. It is the favorite 
athletic “sport.” Nearly every German student, 
when he enters the university, begins his lessons 
in fencing as promptly, and keeps them up as vig- 
orously, as those of his text-books. If he would 
be popular with his fellows, he must become an 
expert swordsman. 

The students are divided into different societies, 
or “corps,” and it is between the champions of 
these societies that most of the duels take place. 
Not only are insults, real or fancied, avenged by a 
trial of arms; but duels are often fought between 
the picked men of the societies, merely as a matter 
of practice and exercise. 

The German student duels usually take place in 
some secluded spot, often in a wood, a mile or two 











from the university town. They are so planned 
that several duels take place consecutively on a 
single morning or afternoon. Sometimes twenty 
duels will be thus fought in succession. The oc- 
‘asion always draws a crowd of students to the 
place of rendezvous; it is attended with beer- 











and sense. It is certain that Mr. Stephens foresaw 
the final defeat of the South; and we may be sure 
that he was one of the least grieved of South- | 
ern statesmen when the supremacy of the Union | 
was again secured over the entire country. After 
Lee’s fall Mr. Stephens was arrested, and for a 
| time was imprisoned in Fort Warren in Boston 
Harbor. There he contracted a chronic rheuma- 
| tism which ever after troubled him, and still fur- 
ther enfeebled an originally frail and delicate con- 
stitution. Released after a few months, he devot- 
| ed himself for several years to literary labor, pro- 
ducing his “History of the War Between the 
States” and his school history of the United States. 
In 1873, he reéntered the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he remained until his election last 
autumn as Governor of Georgia. 


| 


drinking, song-singing, and hilarity. Near the 
spot is an inn, where the merry-making goes on, | 
the preparations are made for the duels, and where | 
you may sometimes see the swords being sharp- 
ened on grindstones. 

A flat, straight, slight sword, about a yard long, 
is the weapon invariably used. The combatants 
wear heavy goggles to protect their eyes, and pad- 
ded gloves, and have their arms thickly swathed 
in cloths. 

Thus prepared, they take their places on the 
ground. The word is given, and instantly the 
swords are seen flashing in the air, whisking in 
rapid circles, and clashing against each other. | 

Presently blood spurts from the face of one of | 
the duellists. A halt is cried. The surgeon, who 
is in attendance, at once applies vinegar and then | 





This sturdy and statesmanlike character was 


a patch to the wound. Ifhe declares the hurt se- 


| soaking with water. 


rious, the duel ends. Otherwise it goes on till one 
or the other is either badly wounded, or yields to 
defeat from sheer exhaustion. 

In passing through the streets of any German 
university town, you will not fail to observe that 
the face of nearly every student you meet is seamed 
with scars. These are the wounds of former duels. 
The whole aim of the student duellist is to slash 
the face of his adversary ; to clip off a piece of his 
ear or nose; or impress the mark of his schlager 
across his cheek. 

Strange to say, the German student wears these 
scars as badges of honor. He is proud of them, 
and never thinks of concealing them. He looks 
upon them as the indelible witnesses of his valor. 

It seems strange that the university authorities 
or the Government should allow this barbarous 
and dangerous custom to continue. It is noteasy, 
however, to put an end to it. The students are 
careful to have scouts out, who are ready to give 
instant warning if any interruption to the duelling 
is threatened. Besides, it is thought that the so- 
cieties, and the duelling that is inseparably con- 
nected with them, divert the attention of the stu- 
dents from politics. German students have some- 
times been uncomfortably fierce politicians; and 
it is shrewdly guessed that the German Govern- 
ments, on this account, have been tempted to wink 
at the practice of fighting with the schlager. 

The tragic result of the Jena duels, however, is 
likely to call renewed attention to the savage char- 
acter of the custom; and, it is to be hoped, may 
lead to its suppression. 
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ONLY A LITTLE WHILE AGO. 

Our youthful readers can scarcely form an idea of 
the world as their grandfathers saw it, in the days 
when John Quincy Adams was President. 

Boys who went to boarding-school thirty miles from 
home had a stage-ride of five or six hours to endure or 
to enjoy—according to the weather—for boys were apt 
to perch on the outside seats. In muddy seasons, the 
five or six hours would stretch out to ten, with a possi- 
ble alleviation of a dinner at the Half-way House. 

If they were homesick, or wanted a box of good 
things for solace, they paused before writing a letter 
to reflect that their ‘Honored Parents” would have to 
pay twenty-five cents postage on the epistle. Now, 
honored parents who paid so much for a letter ex- 
pecied it to contain a good deal of matter, correctly 
spelled, on a large and clean sheet of paper. 

Envelopes were not then used, because they would 
have made the letters “double,’”? which doubled the 
postage. Each and every enclosure was charged one 
rate. Thus, a letter in an envelope enclosing a dollar 
bill would have cost seventy-five cents postage. 

Hence, very large sheets of letter-paper were used, 
especially by affectionate mothers when writing to their 
sons at school. Often, when the tender soul had filled 
four immense pages with family news and good advice 
to “‘my dearest boy,” she would still have something 
more to say, and then she would cross her writing to 
save an extra postage. This crossing was a sore trial 
to impatient youth, who did not in those days read any 
writing with perfect facility. 

It was a high art then to fold a letter nicely. Years 
elapsed before a boy could tuck in the outside lap 
without any bulge at the ends, and make a neat, com- 
pact, well-shaped packet. Some clumsy-fingered fel- 
lows never could get the knack of it. To all such the 
envelope was indeed a precious boon. 

It was considered a frightful vulgarity sixty years 
ago to seal a letter with anything but sealing-wax. 
This was a very awkward article in a Southern or East 
Indian mail-bag, as at a high temperature it melted and 
stuck the letters together. The operation of sealing, 
too, was one that baffled the school-boy and often 
burned his fingers. It had to be done, however, even 
after the post-office chiefs had given public notice of 
the inconvenience to which it subjected them. It was 
only the envelope that ended the wax nuisance. 

Everything was more difficult then than now. In 
1824, the daily stage for the city of Washington left 
New York at three in the morning, and a man went 
round the town at two to call up the passengers; so 
that when the stage came for them, it might not be kept 
waiting very long. If all went well, the passengers 
reached Washington the next morning soon after sun- 
rise. 

Those were the times when college students were 
fined ten dollars for going to the theatre, and it was 
reckoned unbecoming in a clergyman to have a copy of 
Shakespeare in his house. 

At that remote period, before the Erie Canal was 
finished, what was the largest inland town of the 
United States? It was Lancaster in Pennsylvania, 
with a population of something less than four thou- 
sand! 





———__—__+~@)—___—— 
WORKINGMEN HERE AND ABROAD. 
Mr. Knight, an American scholar who lived in Paris 

during most of his life, used to tell a story illustrative 

of the way in which the European workman was re- 
duced to a human machine. 

During the International Exhibition he was seated 
under a canopy on the grounds listening to some mu- 
sic. It had been raining all day, and the ground was 
A man went stolidly up and 
down the area in front, with a watering-can sprinkling 
the grass. 

“ Mon ami,” said Mr. Knight, “do you not see that it 
is raining?” 

“T am employed to wet this grass,” said the man, 
‘and I shall wet it, rain or no rain, until I am told to 
stop.” 

Another American was not long since watching the 
workmen employed in the alteration of Eaton Hall, 
near Chester, on the estate of the Marquis of West- 
minster, and listening to the statement of an English 
companion that five hundred men had been at work 
on it for several years. 

“I should think they might go on to the end of time, 
if they work as they are working now,” said the 
shrewd visitor. ‘Here are fifty stout fellows, for in- 
stance, each with a wheelbarrow removing this heap of 
stone two hundred yards. It will take themayear. A 
temporary railway, cars and engine, derrick and pul- 
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leys, would cost a comparative trifle, and do the work 
in three days.” 

«And for the rest of the year your fifty stout fellows 
would starve?” suggested the Englishman. “You do 
not consider how enormously over-crowded we are, 
and that it is the duty of the class possessed of vast 
fortunes to make work for the class that have none.” 

These two anecdotes throw a gleam of light on the 
different social condition of the European and Ameri- 
can workingman. Any boy who reads the Companion 
on reflection will understand the totally different spirit 
with which a man must go through his day’s labor 
when he knows that the work and wages are given to 
him as acharity, and when he knows that his work, 
and his strength, and his best skill and intelligence bear 
their part, and are needed in advancing his own for- 
tunes, and in developing a great country and a new and 
broader life for mankind. 

The European workingman, however intelligent or 
skilful, is inexorably held down to the same social con- 
dition, while the American can open any door for him- 
self or his children by skill and intelligence. The 
American is too apt to take for granted the open 
chances which are bis birthright, and to appreciate 
them as blessings as little as he does the air and sun- 
shine. 
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LOST. 

The life of the young Duchess de Chaulnes, who 
died lately in Paris, was full of tragedy. She was the 
daughter of Prince Galitzin, enormously rich and of 
the oldest blood in France. When she left the convent 
and entered society at seventeen, pure, innocent, gay, 
gifted with extraordinary beauty and charm of man- 
ner, she became the idol of fashionable Paris. ‘Her 
head was turned,” says an observer, “with homage.” 
This was the key to all that followed. 

In a year she was no longer innocent or pure. 
beauty lured others to ruin. 
widow. 
her children, whom her mother-in-law had taken from 
her as unfit to protect them. 


Her 


Her suit was rejected, and she abandoned herself to 
In less than a year she was a 


the wildest dissipation. 
homeless, friendless wanderer in the streets of Paris. 
She cut off her beautiful hair and tried to sell it to buy 
bread, but failed. She was found dead in a filthy gar- 
ret in which a poor family of laborers had allowed her 
to lodge. Whether she died from starvation or suicide 
no one knew. Her hair, which had been the admira- 
tion of courts, lay in a golden heap upon the muddy 
floor. On the bed beside her was the bottle of mor- 
phine with which she had been used to force forgetful- 
ness. 


All Paris mourned over “the pathetic figure, the lost 


soul of the outcast from society.” But it did not seem 
to understand that Society was her murderer. She was 
but one of its many victims. 


Young girls leave French convents as innocent as 
babies, are married by their parents to men whom they 


neither love nor respect, and are abandoned to the flat- 
tery, the corruption, the cruelty of so-called Society. 
All Americans recognize these facts in France. But 


they do not, and will not, see that the effect of fashion- 


able life, its false creeds and ambitions, its unnatural 


public life, its persistent ignoring of the duties of a wife 
and mother, are as murderous to the souls and bodies 


of women in America as they are in Paris. 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS, 


He who would achieve an honorable success in life 
should take a lesson from the old Greek architects. 
They laid the foundations of a temple as thoroughly 


as if the stones were to meet the public gaze. 


Daniel Safford, a Boston mechanic, who honorably 
gained success in business and a position in society, 
When 


unconsciously imitated these Greek builders. 
an apprentice he wrote in his diary : 


“Resolved, that I will be as faithful and thorough in 
working for my master, as if I were doing it only for 


myself.” 
In after life, when he had achieved fortune, Mr. Saf- 


ford used to say that much of his success was due to | 


his faithful adherence to that resolution. 


Ex-Governor Morgan, of New York, who has just 


died, after filling stations of the highest dignity, laid 


the foundations of his large fortune by obeying a simi- 


lar rule. 


He determined to make himself so necessary to his 


employer that he could not be spared. He was taken, 
in later boyhood, into his uncle’s grocery store ona 
salary of forty dollars a year. 

No one in the store did better work, or was more 
obliging and useful. The second year he demanded 
one hundred dollars. The uncle could not spare him, 
and was unwilling to give higher wages than to older 
clerks. He compromised with his nephew by giving 
seventy-five dollars. The third year the young man 
was master of the situation, and the uncle was glad to 
retain him by giving him a place in the firm. 

Many young men make a fatal blunder by shirking 
extra or disagreeble work. The way to win promotion 
is to excel in one’s own department, and become indis- 
pensable to one’s employer. 
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ANGELO’S STRATEGEM. 

Few persons are gifted with that judicial mind indi- 
cated by Burke’s happy phrase, “the cold neutrality 
of an impartial judge.” The judgment of most per- 
sons is colored by fashion, reputation or public opin- 
ion, instead ef being single-eyed to merit or demerit. 

Michael Angelo, it is said, knowing this judicial hab- 
it, once tried an experiment in order to teach the art- 
critics of his day the expediency of judging righteous 
judgment. 

Ata time when Italy so worshipped the antique that 
a modern work of art stood little chance of being 
judged on its merits, he sculptured a statue represent- 
ing a sleeping beauty. Breaking off an arm, he buried 
the statue in a place wre he knew the excavators 
would soon find it. 

In the course of a few weeks the statue was discover- 
ed and set up as a valuable relic of antiquity. Angelo, 
when addressed, spoke of it with such measured 
phrases as to encourage the notion that it had been 
sculptured by some classic artist. 

The art-critics lauded it, the people admired it, and 
all asserted that it was far superior to any work of the 
modern school. When Angelo had sufficiently enjoyed 
the grim pleasure of hearing his own work extolled as 





She was married; thena 
Then she came before the courts to recover 


an antique, he produced the fragment of the arm and 
revealed himself as the sculptor. 

The praise was less emphatic after the disclosure, 
but the mortification of the critics was even more 
agreeable to Angelo than their laudations of his Sleep- 
ing Beauty. He had taught them the needed lesson, 
that merit and not antiquity ought to decide the worthi- 
ness of a work of art. 

—+9—___ 
THE WAY TO GIVE. 

“Many a mickle makes a muckle,”’ says the Scotch 
proverb. A lady once asked a poor man if he would 
put his name down on her subscription-paper, prom- 
ising to give eighteen dollars and twenty-five cents a 
year to the different charities in which their church 
was interested. 

“Why, my good woman!” he replied, “I never had 
eighteen dollars and twenty-five cents to give a year in 
my life, and never expect to have. I am a poor, poor 
man.” 

“Well,” said she, ‘‘won’t you give five cents a day?” 

“Why, yes, if it willdo you any good. It’s a little 

bit, and I guess I can manage to give so much.” 
{| The product of three hundred sixty-five multiplied 
by five will show what he gave. The man, however, 
would have done better if he had followed the way il- 
lustrated by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell in these incidents: 

As I was riding one Sabbath with a farmer to church 
we fell into conversation on the subject of giving. He 
was an elder in the Presbyterian church, a man be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age. Said he,— 

“I give a tenth of ‘all I make to the Lord. Every 
crop of corn, every load of hay, every dozen of eggs I 
sell, 1 keep account of, and one-tenth of the profit goes 
to the Lord. It came rather hard at first, but that is 
past long ago. Now I only have to distribute what is 
already given. 

“I am ready to listen to any reasonable application, 
and if I think it a good object it is nothing but a pleas- 
ure to give. That tenth I have come to feel belongs to 
God. I never touch it. should as soon think of 
spending my neighbor’s money as that.”’ 

Some time after this I was conversing with a friend 
| in Chicago, a young business man, on the same subject. 

**Yes,” said he, ‘I determined, ‘when I was a clerk, 
the first year that I earned anything for myself, that i 
would set aside a fixed percentage of my income for 
benevolence. I made the resolution and I have kept 
tg 





“Well, you began early,” I remarked. 

“So I did,” was the reply, ‘‘and it was well I did. 
My salary was small, and to give the proportion I fixed 
upon was bard; but there has never been a year since 
when it would not have been harder. 

“A year or two after I went into business for myself 
it looked as though ev ery cent was needed for capital. 

“Then, the year after, I was married. 

“Soon after came our big fire; then hard times, epi- 
zootics, in fact, almost every year something to make 
that particular year a bad one to begin. Now I alw ays 
say to my friends, ‘Begin to give as soon as you begin 
to make; start early.’ 

———_+or 
A “COUNTRY CLODHOPPER!” 

All men are not discerners of spirits. The diamond 
in the rough matrix is not recognized by the untrained 
eye. Every day some one learns the meaning of the 
old story which tells of the wrinkled, ill-dressed old 
woman who reappeared as the beautiful fairy to reward 
those who had been kind to her when she was dis- 
guised. Years ago, country folks used to say of a man 
who showed himself to be more than his appearance 
indicated, ‘‘He’s a singed cat.’’ The following anec- 
dote of Bish.p Simpson, the eloquent preacher of the 
Methodist Church, illustrates the significance of that 
homely phrase: 

Bishop Simpson made his first appearance in Lan- 
caster, Penn., one Sunday morning, unexpectedly to 
himself and to the Methodists of that city. His home 
was in Pittsburgh. He was travelling over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Philadelphia, and a break-down 
detained him over Sunday in Lancaster. 

After breakfast he sauntered out to find a Methodist 
church, and walking up Duke Street, he met a good 
Methodist, the late Mr. Carpenter McCleery, who en- 
gaged the bishop in conversation. 

Dr. Simpson was plainly dressed, and did not !ook 
as a bishop is supposed to look. Brother McCleery 
judged from bis conversation that he was a local 
preacher, and the good bishop did not enlighten him to 
the contrary. 

The preacher in charge of the Duke-Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church finally arrived, and the bishop 
was introduced to him as ‘Brother Simpson, a local 
preacher of the Pittsburgh Conference.” 

After considerable persuasion the bishop was pre 
vailed upon to preach. What disappointment was vis- 
ible upon the faces of that congregation that morning! 
They expected to be bored by a “‘country clodhopper.” 

A more eloquent discourse was never delivered in 
that church. As the bishop was elaborating his points, 
the thought occurred to the preacher sitting in the pul- 
pit that the orator must be Bishop Simpson, and at the 
conclusion of the sermon, the preacher asked him, 
“Are you not Bishop Simpson?” 

The bishop’s modest and naive reply was, “They call 
me so at home.” 

The preacher immediately turned, faced the congre- 
gation and said, ‘“‘You have had the extreme pleasure 
of listening to Bishop Simpson.”—Harrisburg Pa- 
triot. 

+9 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN EUROPE, 

A new outlet for American energy is suggested. Mr. 
William Clark, who served for many years in Italy as 
American Consul, and knows Europe well, recom 
mends American educators to establish young ladies’ 
seminaries on the American plan in the leading capi- 
tals of Europe, such as Florence, Paris and Dresden. 

He thinks that such schools would attract enough 
American girls to give the right tone to them, and 
that they would be eagerly sought by Europeans who 
do not approve of the ordinary convent school, and 
desire something larger for their daughters than a pri- 
vate school-room and a domestic governess. 


Rev. David Swing, of Chicago, strongly approves 
the suggestion of the ex-Consul. He says that the 
young lady of Europe is at present a ‘kind of infant,” 
and is never allowed the rights of maturity. First, 
she is in subjection to her parents, who “vive her 
away” in marriage. Then she is the chattel of her 
husband, and so passes her life in elegant bondage. 

few years’ attendance at a thoroughly well-con- 
ducted American seminary would perhaps show this 
“kind of infant” how to honor her parents without 
Pamilge with her rights as a member of the human 
‘ami 

At any rate, there cannot be too many American 
schools of the right stamp. 


————~+or—__ —_——_ 


A Scorca laird’s eldest son was a simpleton. ‘TI am 
going to send the young laird abroad,” said the father 
toatenant. ‘What for?” asked the tenant. ‘To see 
the world,” the laird replied. ‘But, laird, will no the 
world see /in ?” replied the tenant. 


“No one should be admitted to the Bar who has not 
an independent landed property,” said a wealthy but 
weak-headed lawyer to Curran. “May I ask, sir,” 
answered the wit, “how many acres make a wise- 
acre?” 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 

Dr. EDWARD L. DUER, Philadelphia, says: “I have 
used it for several years, considering it valuable in over- 
worked nervous systems and in the exhausted condition 
following protracted fevers.” [Adv. 
—>-—_-— 


Dr. Pierce’s ‘*Pellets’’—little liver pills (sugar- 
coated)—purify the blood, speedily correct all disorders 
of the liver, stomach and bowels. By druggists. [Adv. 
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WHITE POND LILIE sand fragrant of flowers. 


Are easily grown in tubs in the flower-garden or house. 
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1 bulb by mall, with full directions for grow ing, 25c.; 3tor 
60c.; 6 for From one to three can be grown in one 
tub.” B. M. SHAW, CARVER, MASS. 
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IVES & CO., Sole Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 
For trial, 6 packets choicest Flower Seeds 
to any address for 6 cents postage. We 
make this offer to give you an idea of 
the superiority of our seeds, and to in- 

troduce hg into thousands of new homes this season. 

We made the same offer in the COMPANION last year, 

and hundreds have written that our seeds are the best 

they ever planted. Send in the 6 cents postage and test 
them for yourselves. This offer is made only to Com- 

PANION readers, and must be accepted immediate ‘ly. We 

will send 3 choice new vegetables Tastend 1of the flowe ‘TS, 

if ordered, on same terms, or both to one address fi 

but panne divide or change the package. Address, N : 

c, DORR & CO., Seed Growers, Des Moines, lowa. 


iS) U L B S:: Cc hry santhemums, $1; 
all different. For JAPAN: 


EsE Sweet CuEstnvts, see cat- 
SMALL FRUITS alogue. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants and Grapes, 
new and leading varieties. Vevetable Seeds, American 
Wonder Pes. 1 “ t. by mail, and lots of other good 
things. Ock. Creedmoor, N.Y, 










For trial, I will send 10 
fine varieties flower seeds 
and catalogue for 20c. 12 
Gladiolus and catalogue, 

; 12 Roses, $1; 12 Dahl: 
ias, $1; 10 Geraniums, $1; 
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Will be mailed ¥ FREE to all applicants, and to customers 
of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
on Fes, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate dese riptions and 

tluable directions for planting 1500 varieties of Veget: 
bie and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. 
ble to all, De te to Mar ket Gardeners. 





Invalua- 
Send for it! 
ERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


ba th offers unequalled advantages to the farmer, 
mechanic, laboring man or capitalist. |The James 
River Val ley, along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, is the most inviting portion of North Dakota, 
with a record of from 20 to 40 bushels of “No L hard” 

wheat to the acre. Millions of acres of the best prairie 
land, near railroads, tree to settlers. Men with breaking 
teanis, laboring men and women, can find constant em- 
aman at excellent wages. Pamphlets, with reliable 
nformation and map, sent free to any applicant by 
addressing, mentioning YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 
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en away forClub orders. Special Premiums for 

Seed orders. sure and send forour Handsomely 

Illustrated P Gatalagusot Plants and Reliable Seeds 
FREE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiana 
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= new customers we offer 12 M 


best, largest, 90 Il largest, 90 lbs. Bleichfield Giant Cabbage, nev, larye, carly. Giant Rot 
> 


bs. Precursor Ly nl worth2e. Bayview 
Pumpkin, Monstrous P. ~~ amr 
Stuttg rt Radish, large rac hes. 5 to7w 
36 — $1. We also offer to each succes: 
Fair, $10, Our new Catalogue, 1500 varietic 
dealing, we can save you money. BENSON, MAU LE & 
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of Field and Woodland Excursions, Camp-Fi 


ople in many lands, from Lie’ 
uth African adventures. Lr 


It tells of scenes and 
Manning’s stories of his 
Terms :—$4 per 4 
four weeks, 30 cts., i 


ordered prior to May 1, 1883. Menti 


$1.30 FOR 15 3-CENT STAMP 


Squash, a// largest grown, Ne 


300 Sihestrations, mailed Free to all. 


A 28-PAGE WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
: For old and young folks who love the country and 

country pleasures. Contains sketches Of Travel and Adventure, 
interesting and instructive papers about our Birds and Wild Animals, Accounts 


DEPARTMENTS 

Travel, The Dog, Yachting and Canoeing, 
Shooting, The Rifle, Camp-Fire Flickerings, 
Angling, Natural History, Answers to Correspondents. 


ear ; $2 for 6 mos. ; single jo Contes. (of newsdealers or_ post-paid, ) 10 cts. 









, BOWDITCH’S 
MAGAZINE, THE AMERICAN 
FLORIST AND FARMER, is an 
ele gantly illustrated monthly publi- 
=> cation.— Valuable for its instructive 
s floral and farming articles and inter- 
S esting in its household reading.— 
Sample Copy, 10c.; $1.00 per year; 
6 copies, $5.00.— Circular of club 
rates and discounts mailed free. 
BOWDITCH’S NEW FLORAL 
a CATALOGUE, 128 pages, 325 large 
~ illustrations, describing over 17008e eds 
P and plants, 10 cts; Magazine and Cat- 
alogue, 15 cents. If an order is after- 
ward sent deduct the 15 cents, 
BOWDITCH’S FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS are the best 
home grown and E uropean selections, 
W.E. BowpiTcu 645 WARREN ST, Boston MS 


320 ACRES FREE! 


IN THE 
Devil’s Lake, Turtle Mountain, 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Tributary to the United States Land Office at 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


SECTIONAL MAP and FULL particulars mailed 
FREE to any address, Mention the Companion, 


H. C. DAVIS, 


Assistant General Passenger 



























Agent. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. R., 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 











| For 1883 is an Ele som. Book of 150 Pages, 3 
Colored Plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and 
more than 1000 Illustrations of the choicest Flow- 
ers, Plants and Vegetables, and Directions for growing, 
tis handsome cnough for ‘the Centre Table or a Holiday 
Prese nt. Send on your name and Post-ofliee address, 
with 10 cents, and TE will send you a copy, postage paid, 
This is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in both 
English and German, Ifyou afterwards order Seeds, de- 
duct the 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the best in the World! 
The FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them, 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents 
in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant eloth. In German or 
English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine- 
a Colored Plate in every numbe rand many fine 





32 pages, 
ngeriv- 








ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 cents: 3 trial copies 25 cents, 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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! 12 OLB ~ ROSES, 12 Sorts, 
or 12 DOUBLE GERANIUMS, |) 
or 12 SINGLE GERANIUMS, 
orl2 SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
GERANIUMS, 
or2 SCENTED AND 10 OTHER 
GERANIUMS, 
AW or 12 FUCHSIAS, DOUBLE AND 
SINGLE, I 
J or 12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. i 
i! or12 WINTER BLOOMING PLANTS, 
or3 ROSES,3 GERANIUMS, 3 FUCH- 
F SIAS AND 3 HIBISCUS, 
or 6TUBEROSES & 6 GLADIOLUS; 
or 30 PACKETS FLOWER SEEDS, 
or 25 PKTS. VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
































he above collections®S 
[fp Six of the above cqnesgons 2 
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B., M. & Co,’s See dn have No Superior 
sin America. To prove it to thousands of 
ammoth Vegetables—Cuban Queen W ye Ee 

Onion, 2 to 3 
bs. Perfection Beet, J dnd 
w Stonehead Lettuce, Giant 
g¢ %1.30. We will mail 1 Packet ch for 15 3e, stamps: 
at his next State Fair a Cash Prize of R25, or tf a County 
No matter where you have been 
No, 129 Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Musk- Melon, 20 to 25 
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re Stories, _ hints and helps for Amateurs. 


mt. Schwatka’s accounts of his Arctic oupestonces to Edw. 
IS HIGH IN TONE AND WHOLESOME IN INFLUE 
SPE CUAL, TRIAL TRIP 


on this paper. No free specimen copies. 


Address FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING COMPAN Y, New York City. 
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For the Companion. 


EUROCLYDON, 
Phe wind is old and bloweth cold 
Over the salty sea; 
A spirit bold and uncontrolled, 
The wind that blows so free. 


L list alone unto its moan, 
olice of the viewless air, 

With trumpet tone from the frozen zone 
It searcheth everywhere, 


Fain would I fly trom such harsh ery 
‘nto some southern nest; 
But enchained am I to my destiny 
(on the cold north’s chilly breast. 


Sheltered and warm from every storm, 
Companions all are fled; 

While the wind it whines through the blasted pines 
Over the graves of the dead, 


The gull replies in sharpest cries, 
rreast of the wanton wave, 
Where the breakers crash and the foam-sprays dash 
From the depths of Neptune's cave. 





The wind ts old and bloweth cold 
Over the lonely dunes; 
Over shrouds of snow they come and go, 
The blasts, like bugle tunes, 
The black crows call, and like a pall 
drop from their dizzy height, 
Till a sudden blast from the storm-cloud cast 
Bids them bound in seurrying flight. 
Over the clift the swallows swift 
Fly to the beaches’ breast, 
But anon flying home they come, they come, 
The swallows to their nest. 
A. 


Yo 


For the Companion. 


AN ANCIENT PLAGUE. 

A planter from Honolulu came lately to Phila- 
delphia to consult the physicians of that city. He 
had been for eight years a leper, pronounced in- 
curable by the native doctors. Having sufficient 
means, he has travelled from one eminent medical 
authority to another in the vain hope of escaping 
the merciless disaster which has laid its inexorable 
hold upon him. 

Three years ago the Companion published an 
account of the existence of the Asiatic leprosy in 
Tracadie, New Brunswick. We received soon after 
from Dr. Jones, President of the Louisiana Board 
of Health, a report of an investigation made in 
the Lafourche region, where the disease has ex- 
isted since the peopling of the shores of that bayou 
by the Acadians. Fourteen cases were discovered. 
Since that time this most terrible of all diseases 
has appeared in some of our north-western States, 
having been brought there by Scandinavian or 





Chinese emigrants. 

Now that skilful modern observation has made 
us measurably 
Scripture account of it gains a terrible reality and 
force. It was always used, as our readers will 
recollect, in the days of the Saviour, to typify sin. 
We can better understand this comparison after 
having seen a living leper. 

The physician in charge of the hospital for lepers 
states that the first symptom of the disease is a 
smooth, white spot in the skin, painless and scarcely 
apparent. It extends very slowly, does not inter- 
fere with the daily avocations of the victim, and is 
not offensive to himself or others. 

Then comes a loss of the sense of touch; the 
flesh growing numb. Hearing and sight go next, 
Then the whole body quickly decays, and the 
man 
horror among his fellows. 


Could anything better symbolize the progress of | 


evilina man? The habitual little fault, at which 
we laugh in our friend; the vielding to an agreea- 
ble appetite—how harmless and trivial a thing it 
is—how slowly it grows. 


Presently the man’s sense of wrong seems 
slightly blunted. His moral nerves are dulled. 


Then, with fatal rapidity, he grows blind and deaf 
to all the good influences about him, to all inno- 
cence, purity, truth, to his mother’s love, to his 
God. 

After that the descent 
taints every part. 
man 
world. 


is swift. The poison 
Strength, manhood yield. The 
an active power for evil in the 
He transmits the disease to his children. 
His 


becomes 


He imparts it to all who come near him. 

touch is corruption; his breath is death! 
For the leprosy of the soul, as that of the body, 

there is no hope of cure but in the merey of God. 
But here the resemblance ends. 


has tortured him so 
long. Its poison and decay he will leave in the 
grave. But the man who goes out into the dark- 
ness beyond death, with evil on his soul, takes it 
with him—to what end who can tell? 


the corrupted body which 
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MR. GLADSTONE AT CHURCH. 

Mr. Gladstone spent, by advice of his physician, 
several weeks at Cannes, France, a place in which, 
he says, God reveals Himself with a smiling face 
through Nature. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune thus 
gossips about the Premier’s habits while residing 
in that town: 

“Mr. Gladstone, as he advances in years, be- 
comes less theological and more open to that Di- 
vinity which is manifested in creation. He looks 
upon Nature more than he used to do asa Bible 
in which God's will is made known to those who 


familiar with this malady, the | 


becomes a walking death-in-life—a visible | 


For the poor | 
leper, hunted by his kind, will some day cast off | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


seek with humility, truthful hearts and patience to 
understand it. 

“Every morning the British statesman wends 
his way to a morning service at St. Paul’s, a little 
Anglican Church which stands in an olive grove. 

“Mr. Gladstone, if not overruled by his practi- 
cal-minded wife, would go there fasting. She in- 
sists on his taking a cup of milk warmed with a 
little tea and a small roll of bread. His attitude 
is one of profound reverence. 


| 


| “I watched him closely at church. He does not ap- 
| pear to follow the service mechanically. He is in silent 
meditation while the clergyman is officiating. 
“This good, great man reflects on the short time that 
remains to him to work for the benefit of his country 
| and for the development of those institutions and forces 
| which will enable Great Britain to become a humaniz- 
ing influence to those peoples who have sat in darkness 
and been ground down by oppression. 
“The Irish are among the latter. He earnestly de- 
sires to right the wrongs from which that country has 
| suffered. 
| ‘A prayer that he offers up is that if his life and 
health are spared for a few years longer, God may aid 
him to bring to a successful end the emancipating task 
which he has begun in relation to Ireland. 

“He now wants to make the humblest Irishman feel 
that he is a governing agency, and that Government is 
to be carried on by him and for him. 

“Mr. Gladstone communes whenever he has an op- 
portunity. After he has done so and retired to his 
pew, he remains until the consecrated bread and wine 
are removed to the vestry, with his head reverently 
bowed. 

“Mrs. Gladstone regularly attends church on Sun- 
days. She isa tall, strong-built, elderly lady, with a 
retroussée nose which may in girlhood have had a piqu 
ant expression, and little brown twinkling and, though 
good-natured, very shrewd-looking eyes. 

‘Her name is Catherine. It should have been Mar- 
tha. A more thoroughly matter-of-fact person never 
lived. But strong and healthy Celtic feeling underlies 
her surface prose. Mrs. Gladstone’s life bas been one 
of unselfish devotion and of duty. 

“All her children are well brought up. They are, 
like father and mother, duty-loving and not in any way 
‘stuck up.’ Stephen, the eldest son, is rector of Ha- 
warden, 

“Miss Gladstone, who is at Cannes, is a fair-haired 
girl of a pleasing, though homely, countenance. She 
dresses very plainly, and does not seem to be at all en- 
dowed with a feminine taste for pretty clothing. 

“She has, she feels, a mission to teach, and she teach- 
es in a young ladies’ college and when she is at Hawar- 
den in the Sunday school.” 
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THE JUDGE’S TEAPOT, 

A man who is so puffed up with conceit as never to 
suspect his own wisdom is on the straight road to a 
blunder. mischievous when 
they encounter such a man, and take pleasure in tumb- 


Circumstances become 


ling him into some ludicrous mistake. Several years 
ago an incident happened in New York City, which 
illustrates the prankish nature of circumstances when 
they surround one of those never-was-mistaken-in-my 
life fellows. 


Mr. Justice Mullen, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, lived in the country, but occasionally visited the 
city on judicial business. On one of these visits he 
brought with him a valuable silver teapot which need- 
ed a little repair. 

Shortly after he had registered his name at the St. 
Nicholas, he started for a walk down Broadway with 
the teapot in his hand, intending to leave it at a silver- 
amith’s, 
the teapot under his overcoat. 

Just then a detective happened to pass by, who no- 
ticed the movement and followed the judge, thinking 
him to be a hotel-thief. After going afew rods, the 
detective thought he would arrest the old man. 

“TL want you, sir,” he said, tapping the judge on the 
shoulder. 

“For what, sir?” 

“Oh, you know! Come along with me.’ 

“Come along with you? What do you mean?” 
claimed the judge, growing indignant. 

“Oh, no use of trying that on me; you come quietly 
to the station-house, that’s all! That teapot under your 
coat——you understand?” 

“Why, that’s my teapot,’ 
decided tone. 

“Oh, certainly! By all means! Of course it’s your 
teapot; *twon’t do, though; that dodge is played out. 

Come along, and don’t bother!” 
| “Sir,” said the judge, stopping and speaking with ju- 
dicial impressiveness, “I am Judge Mullen, of the Su- 
| preme Court. I don’t know you, nor what you mean, 
| and do not wish to be annoyed.” 

* You Justice Mullen!” exclaimed the conceited de- 
tective, in a sneering tone. “Oh, certainly! No doubt 
| about that! Of course you’re Justice Mullen! Jus- 
ti of the Supreme Court are always going down 
| Broadway with silver teapots under their coata! But 
that cock won’t fight; so come along, or I'll make 
short work with you.” 

“Look here, sir!’ said the judge, pointing to the 
store in front of which they stood. ‘The proprietor 
of this establishment will at once identify me, and stop 
this farce.” 

“All right; go in 

In they walked, but unfortunately the proprietor 
was out. ‘Do any of you know this fellow?” asked 
the detective of the clerks. Not one of them recog- 
nized the judge. 

“Let us return to the hotel,” said his honor, seeing 
the unpleasantness of the situation; “I am known 
there.” 

The detective, sure that he had “nipped” an old of- 
fender, and thinking it might be well to have the tea- 
pot identified, accompanied the old gentleman to the | 








’ 


| 
ex- 
| 


* answered the judge, in a 





” 


St. Nicholas. 
When they both stood before the hotel clerk, the de- 
tective wilted. He went out a cheaper-looking, a | 


cheaper-feeling man than when he entered. | 

The story was too good to keep, and when, the next | 
morning, his colleagues saluted him as “Justice Mul- | 
len,” he realized the troubles of a detective’s life. 


+> 
WAGNER’S DUCKING, 

King Louis of Bavaria insisted upon being the pa- 
tron of Wagner, the composer. Some of the manifes- 
| tations of kindness in which the King indulged were 

not gratifying to Wagner. A London paper tells some 


of these, which must have been very annoying to the | 


proud composer : 


When the King shut himself up with Wagner at 
Hohenschwangen, refusing to see his Ministers; when 
he ordered midnight performances of “Lohengrin” at 
the Theatre Royal for himself alone, Wagner, who had 
an ear for the murmurs of the multitude, must have 
mused uncomfortably on the fate which is apt to over- 
take royal favorites in times of popular commotion. 

Baron von Piretzchner, the Premier and Minister of 
the King’s Household, once wrote to him peremptori- 
ly, “I must see the King this afternoon, so arrange the 
matter without fail,’? but Wagner had no more power 
to contrive an audience with the King than he had to 
bestow a lock of the monarch’s hair. 

A little adventure which once cost him a bad duck- 
ing, and might have had still worse results, illustrates 
the precarious footing on which favorites stand with a 
sovereign highly sensitive as to his dignity. 

A water-party by moonlight had been organized on 
the lake near King Louis’s summer palace, and a cel- 
ebrated prima donna had been invited to sing some of 
the duets from ‘*Tristan and Isolde” with the King. 





| 
‘ 


As he came out of the hotel door, he tucked | 


| cold pie upon them. 
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Wagner, in his fancy dress, and a page who sculled, 
completed the quartet in the royal boat. 

It was all very poetical, and the lady, carried away 
by the romance of the occasion, made so bold as to ad- 
minister a gentle caress to the King, who resented this 
breach of etiquette by a push which sent her over- 
board. 

Wagner plunged after the soprano, whose tuneful 
voice was being raised in rare force, and succeeded in 
rescuing her. 

But it was a doleful party that presently stepped on 
shore—Isolde sobbing and wringing out her clothes, 
the Meister-singer creaking in his shoes, Tristan mur- 
muring as he stalked away with an injured air, and the 
page, no doubt, laughing in his sleeve, after the man- 
ner of his irreverent kind. 

Wagner used to say that the King had always given 
him more than he should have dreamed of asking; but 
that he had been cured of proffering requests by the 
significant tone in which His Majesty said ‘‘Nein” the 
first time he was asked for something which it did not 
suit him to grant. 

——_— +o 


For the Companion. 


DAYS OF GOLD. 


Oh! how often, oh! how often, 
In these latter years, to me 

Cometh back in all its glory 
My beloved Arcady! 

With its coming how the fond friends 
Gather round ine as of old, 

While I hear their sweet, dear voices, 
As amid the Days of Gold! 


Just a strain of some song sung 
By a stranger will restore 
Oftentimes the joys that vanished 
With the saintly days of yore! 
Just a slight word that is spoken 
By another who doth hold 
But a distant friendship for me, 
Will bring back the Days of Gold! 


In some musing hour when we are 
All alone—my soul and I— 
And, as ever, with its restless 
Heart the world goes rushin, 
E’en a tiny breeze that bloweth, 
That the breath of Love doth hold, 
Will again bring back unto me 
All the happy Days of Gold! 


No, ah! no. Naught brings them to me 
As they came in by-gone years, 
With their ever fragrant blisses, 
Vhere there came no thought of tears! 
Only, only in sweet fancy 
Do I live them o’er, and fold 
To my heart with loving pressure 
What they were—the Days of Gold! 


But a pure, deep faith within me 
Makes me feel that, as of yore, 
In their realness, and their richness, 
They'll come back to me once more! 
For the sweet years that forever 
On God's tair heights ne’er grow old, 
| One day, ah, for me will usher 





by, 














In the dear, dear Days of Gold! 

GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
a. 
FRIGHTENING CHILDREN TO SLEEP. 


| 


| with another lie, but when ghost-mongers and child- 
scarers get served with a touch of their own practice, 
| very few besides themselves feel sorry. Says a Provi- 
| dence exchange : 

A lady in this city overheard her nurse-girl the oth. 
er night talking to the little child she was putting to 
sleep, and among other legends of the nursery in which 
she indulged was this: 
| “If you don’t go right to sleep this very minite, a 
| big, awful black bear, with eyes like coals of fire, and 
| sharp, white, cruel teeth, will come out from under 
| the bed and e-a-t y-o-u a-l-l u-p!” 

The poor little thing nestled down under the clothes, 
| and after a long season of terror fell asleep to dream 
frightful dreams of horrid bears eating her up. 

That night when the stolid nurse had composed her- 
self in her own comfortable bed and put the light out, 
there came a sudden rap at the door, and the voice of 
her mistress called loudly through the panels,— 

‘Maggie! Maggie! for mercy’s sake, get up as quick 
as youcan! There’s a fearful burglar under the bed; 
as soon as you get asleep, he’s coming to rob and mur. 
der you!” 

At the word burglar the girl sprang screaming from 
the bed, tore open the door and fell in hysterics into 
the hall. The lesson was even more instructive than 
the mistress had designed; but when the girl’s fears 
were calmed she said to her,— 

“You did not hesitate so tell my little delicate child, 
who could not possibly know that it was a lie, a cruel 
story of a bear under her bed; now, when I treat you 
to the same kind of a slumber-story, you are nearly 
frightened to death. To-morrow you can go into the 
kitchen and work ; you are not fit to care for little chil- 
dren.” 

How many children are there who, every night of 
their lives, are frightened to sleep? 


en 
AN ECCENTRIC PARSON. 


The Rev. R. 8. Hawker was the Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, a romantic parish on the Cornish coast, many of 
whose inhabitants were rough, daring wreckers and 
smugglers. The parson was an eccentric, but kind- 
hearted man, deeply religious and self-sacrificing, who 
lived, dressed, spoke and thought as he chose, as the 
following sketch shows: 


| 
| 
| 








When he was twenty and wished to go through the 
University, his father could not fiud means to send 
him; so the youth married his godmother, who had 
taught him his letters, was one year older than his 
mother, and had a pretty penny of ber own. 


It is neither necessary nor defensible to punish a lie | 


having caught, killed and eaten a mouse on Sunday, 
was excommunicated, and from that day was not al- 
lowed again within the sanctuary. 

He hated black, and accordingly always robed him- 
self in claret-colored coats, which revealed at the open 
breast a knitted blue fisherman’s jersey. He always 
wore, too, fishing-boots reaching above his knees, and 
for many years a brimless hat of pink or ftlesh-colored 
beaver. 

After a while he abandoned these pink hats, partly 
because they had a trick of fading, and wore instead a 
claret-colored wide-awake. 

In cold weather he wore about the parish a yellow 
poate, which was nothing more than a blanket with a 
hole cut in the middle through which he thrust his 
head. 

A BRAVE MOTHER. 
While the following anecdote, told by the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, illustrates the courage and devotion 
of a mother, it does not illustrate that willingness to 
lend a helping hand which should have characterized 
those who saw the toiling woman: 





Mrs. E. 8. Madison, of Troy, N. Y., arrived in Cleve. 
land about two weeks ago with her three small chil 
dren, whom she had hauled on a hand-sled, in the bit 
ter cold and stormy weather, all the way from Mead- 
ville, Pa., to Elyria, Ohio, on her way to Niles, Mich., 
the home of her parents. 

In October her husband, a laborer, died at Troy. 
The mother disposed of the household effects, and 
with the cash thus obtained—some fifty dollars—started 
for her parental home. 

On the way she got on the wrong train and landed in 
Meadville, where her pocket was picked of all the 
| money she had, except some small change, and, being 
} unable to obtain assistance, she purchased a cheap 
| hand-sled with a part of the “widow's mite” that re- 
mained, and wrapping the little ones up as best she 
could, and seating them upon the sled, she took the 
| babe in her arms and proceeded on her weary way. 
| Between Meadville and Elyria the babe died and was 
| buried by strangers. 

The mother again started, trudging her weary way 
through the snow, hauling the surviving members of 
the fatherless family behind her. In Elyria she re- 
ceived assistance and was furnished transportation to 
Cleveland. 


It is a trite remark that it is not in public but in pri- 
vate life, among the humble and obscure, that we must 
look for the most remarkable examples of self-sacrifice 
and true heroism. 





EXAGGERATION, 

A man may be immoral in the use of words—that is, 
his anxiety to be effective in speech may tempt him to 
| exaggerate. He forgets that exaggeration is a near 
| kinsman to lying. A young collegian, who saw that if 

he would avoid lying he must guard against his pro- 
| pensity for exaggeration, recently said to a friend: 
| “I find that I have fallen into the habit of lying. 
Vhen I mean three I am apt to say four. When I 
mean that a certain man is selfish, I say that heis thor- 
| oughly indifferent to the welfare of others. I am 
alarmed at this tendency to falsify for the sake of effect 
—so much so, that no matter with whom I am talking, 
I correct myself whenever Imakea misstatement. Ex. 
aggeration is nothing more or less than lying.” 

This last sentence showed that the young man had 
not entirely cured himself of hie bad habit. 

The habit of exaggeration becomes so fixed upon 
some persons that they rarely present anything in its 
true proportions. Squire W—— is an illustration of 
this fact. 

One day two of W——'s acquaintances killed several 
small green snakes. 

‘*What shall we do with ’em?” asked one. 

“Take ’em home and show ’em to Squire W—,” 
was the quick reply. ‘He never sawa snake that was 
less than eight feet long!’ 





—~<+o>>—__—— 
“NEEDIN’ HELP.” 

The school-master of the olden time was a firm be- 
liever in Solomon’s cautionary maxim, ‘Foolishness is 
bound in the heart of a child; but the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it far from him.” 

The youth was not only led to the fountain of knowl- 
edge, but he was made to drink of its waters. He 
might not be thirsty, but drink he must, or take a flog- 
ging. 


One of these old-fashioned school-masters was Ed- 
ward Irving, the eloquent preacher, whose eloquence 
subsequently made it fashionable in London to attend 
a Dissenting chapel. 

He taught a school at Kircaldy, Scotland, and thrash- 
ed the boys frequently. One of the traditions preserves 
an anecdote which sets forth humorously the fact that 
he had a strong arm, and wielded the birch with vigor. 

A carpenter, who had a comical way of putting 
things, had his shop opposite Irving’s school. Hear- 
ing a fearful howling one day, he rushed across the 
street, axe in hand. 

““What do you want here?” asked Irving, as the man 
shoved open the door. 

“I thocht,”’ he replied, “that ye were killin’ the lad, 
and cam’ over tae see if ye were needin’ help.” 


—~~+or——___—_ 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

The old remark that man is a bundle of contradic- 
tions is illustrated by the following incident, narrated in 
the book of a traveller who journeyed through the in- 
terior of Asia. He says: 





By all the laws of romance this marriage ought to 
have turned out badly; but it was in truth a happy one. 
| Mrs. Hawker was a woman of sweet and winning na- 
ture, with a sense of humor that helped to make her 
companionship a refreshment and delight. 

His kindness was overflowing as sunshine. On cold | 
winter nights he would suddenly become possessed by 
the idea that some of them were suffering, mayhap, | 
from cold and hunger; and straightway would he call | 
his servants and, laden with blankets and food, go forth | 
to rouse the cottagers and bestow good woollen and | 


Children he adored, and was adored in return. There | 
could probably be no greater proof of their apprecia- | 
tion than the fact that when they were ailing and could 
not be induced by their mothers to swallow the nause- 
ous physic, the vicar was always sent for, and the med- 
icine was taken from his hand without demur. 

Every day was the stalwart man to be seen walking 
about the parish with a train of youngsters at his heels 
to whom he would relate by the hour tales of hobgob- 
lins, pixies, wreckers and Arthurian knights. 

For animals he had much tenderness and apparently 
made them know it; the very birds of Morwenstow be- 
came quite tame and fluttered round him for food. 

He had a grove in which he was very anxious to get 
rooks to dwell; so going into his church he knelt and 
prayed that it might be so. 

Then, full of faith, he set up a ladder and carefully 
removed to a rarely-used chimney of his house the 


The extreme fondness of Turcomans for all species 
of dumb animals, and the contrast of their tenderness 
toward them with their occasional ferocity toward hu- 
man beings, is very notable, and the continuance of the 
same idea may still be observed in the manner in which 
the dogs of Constantinople and other Turkish towns 
are cared for and allowed to roam unmolested. 

was exceedingly amused by one of my servants, a 
raider of celebrity who had grown old in harness, seat- 
ed upon a heap of fresh clover from which my pet an- 
telope was feeding, and laughing himself into convul- 
sions by watching the antics of a black kitten who was 
executing a series of circular bounds with ludicrous 
rapidity in pursuit of its own tail. 

Chis old man, who would have cut down women and 
children without the least compunction when engaged 
upon the war-path, would put himself to inconvenience 
to find food and a comfortable lodging for the animals 
which I entrusted to his care. 


—~4>> 
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WHAT DID HE SEE? 
Mr. Joseph Cook, in a recent ‘Monday Lecture,” re- 
ferred to the experiences of the dying in gaining what 
appears to be an outlook upon the world beyond. Mr. 


Cook thus spoke of a recent death which had greatly 
moved him: 








nests of the jackdaws which had already built in the 
grove. 

“Jackdaws,”’ said he, “I make you a promise; if you 
will give up these trees to rooks, you shall have the 
chimney of my blue-room in s@cula seculorum.” 

His biographer relates that the birds took him at his 
word and filled the chimney with their piles of sticks 
which serve aa nests. Somehow rooks were persuaded 
to settle among the tree-tops of his grove, and there the 
colony dwells to this day. 

He had ten cats, nine of which usually followed him 
| to church and sat under his ministrations; the tenth, 





., When Dr. George M. Beard lay dying in New York 
City, a devout Moravian said to him, “Trust in Jesus.” 

With unimpaired faculties he answered, “I do; I 
am.”’ 

Immediately after this he rose up in bed and lifted 
| up his hand, his face brightened, and he said, with 
| great emphasis, ‘‘Higher! higher!” and in a few sec- 
| Onds passed into that trance from which no man or 
| angel could recall him. 
| This man had as little subjective impulse to see vis- 
| lons as any person I ever knew. He seemed to retain 

all his faculties to the very last instant. What did he 
| see? 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL Ist. 
April Fool! April Fool! 
Every boy in every school, 
Every girl in every street, 
Now the magic words repeat. 
April Fool! April Fool! 
Mirth and mischief now do rule. 
Streamers pin to coats and hats, 
Bark like dogs and mew like cats. 
April Fool! April Fool! 
Oh, lock up the boys in school! 
Oh, shut up the girls at home! 


“Don’t you want a drink of water, Uncle John 
asked he. 

Uncle John picked up the jug and shook it, be- 
fore he would put it to his lips. 

“Well, I guess not this time,” said he, sober as 
a judge. And Ben, feeling very foolish, carried 
the jug away again. 

Then there were egg-shells on with the boiled 
eggs for dinner, fixed so Daffy was sure nobody 
would notice the little holes in each end. 

But though even Ben himself was fooled, Uncle 
John didn’t touch a single one; nor take any salt 
in his tea; nor any corn-meal mustard on his 
meat. 

But he rolled his eyes at Daffy and Ben and 
Tommy when he said, ‘No, thank you,” in a way 
that set them all a-laughing. 

One thing they kept for the last. 

“If we don’t fool him with that,” said Daffy, a 


>” 








| good many times, ‘‘we can’t with anything.” 





see all this he took a second thought, and looked [ 
down into the earnest little faces beside him; and | 
then he dropped his flail and opened one of the 
big barn-doors. 

Such a shout. Oh, such a shout! | 

There sat Tommy—black as any little real 
black boy could ever be—perched up in Ben’s box- 
cart, rolling his eyes and showing all his teeth in 
avery broad smile; and he was holding a pair of | 
rope-reins over the old black sheep, who, harnessed 
into the box-cart with pieces of rope, stood placid- 
ly chewing her cud. 
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UTS TO CRACK) 
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“Tt 2s a turnout!” cried Ben. ‘I'd like to know saith 
if it isn’t 2” Puzzles for the Season. 
“And I'd like to know if Tommy isn’t a black 1. 


RHYMING RIDDLE. 

Back to the year of Waterloo 

Retreat in order, and then date 

The previous days just seventy-eight, 
And ring the merry bells anew. 

A child is born :—the day, the year, 

The name we summon to appear. 
Time turns the tables ; fools and wise 
Change places as occasions rise. 
This child, the old barbaric rule 


boy ?” laughed Daffy. ‘Ain’t you, dear ?” | 
“Well, well, well!’ said Uncle John; and then | 
he leaned against the door-post and laughed until | 
he couldn’t laugh any longer. 
And then Ben and Daffv shouted again, and 








Then an hour of peace may come. 


er 





For the Companion. 
FOOLING UNCLE JOHN. 

**All Fool’s Day—nonsense !” 
said Uncle John Tyler, with his 
hands pushed into his pockets. 
“Not all fool’s day! Now Vl 
give anybody two silver quar- 
ters to fool me!” 

Uncle John  Tyler’s voice 
sounded very deep, and his face 
was sober enough in all con- 
science; but his eyes laughed. 

“Two silver quarters to fool 
me,” said he. 

“Honest true?” 
looking up. 

‘‘Honest true, 
John Tyler, looking down. 
quarter apiece all round.” 

“That'll be three,” said Ben. 
“One for me”—— 

‘And one for me,” said Daffy. 

“And two ones for me,” piped 
Tommy, ‘‘to buy peanuts.” 

‘A quarter all round,” said 
Uncle John Tyler. “And I’m 
going to thrash oats for your 
father to-day, so you'll have a 
good chance.” 

This was in the morning, and 
before long Uncle John’s flail 
was thump, thump, thumping on 
the barn floor. 

Daffy washed the dishes, and 
Ben filled the wood-box, and 
Tommy stood round in the way, 
just as he always was doing 
when folks were busy. When 
everyting was done, and he 
couldn’t get in the way, he would 
sit down in the corner, “as nice 
as anybody’s boy,” Daffy said. 

So it was this time; and while 
Tommy was sitting on his crick- 
et in the corner, and Daffy was 
untying her ‘“‘dishes apron,” and 
Ben was squeezing the place 
where a splinter had stuck into 
his hand, they all tried to think 
how to fool Uncle John Tyler. 

‘We couldn’t have a sawdust 
pudding or anything, could we, 
now >” asked Ben. ‘*’Cause he'll 
be a-looking out, and taste of ev- 
erything "fore he eats a whole 
lot.” 

“Of course he’ll taste before he 
eats it,” said Daffy, laughing. 
“We can’t fool him 
mon way.” 

“Well, how .can we, then?” 
asked Ben; and he wrinkled up 
his nose and thought of the quar- 


asked Ben, 


’ 


* answered Uncle 
oA 


any com- 


ay 
ye 


ters. \ , / 
“I’m sure J don’t know,” said iN La 
Daffy; and she sighed and I (4 re 





thought of the quarters. 








Safely escaped, puts kings to school; 
«The history-maker (as we see) 
Of this, the nineteenth century.” 
Aunt Lizzie. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
(Words of five letters). 





Christopher Black was he, 





Christopher White was he, 


cakes ; 
And away up the road they 


green, 


said the judge; 


And ‘twas quicker to run than 





For the Companion. 


A SPRING RACE. 


It began and ended with just one boy, 


Alert and handsome and straight and tall, 
Just the boy for a race, or a game of ball, 
And merry as merry could be. 


Christopher Black had a cousin Chris, 


Lazy and freckled, round-shouldered and short, 
Just the boy in “prisoner’s-base” to get caught, 
And as happy as happy could be. 


Half a mile to the south from the court-house steps, 
Chose the Blacks for their cottage’s site; 

Half a mile to the north was another wee house, 

Just a mile between, less the width of a mouse. 
And there lived Christopher White. 


One morning in spring, young Christopher Black 
Set off at a break-neck speed ; 

In two minutes he passed the squire’s front gate — 

“What now ?” said the squire ;—“] say—just wait!” 
But Christopher did not heed. 


“Been stealin’ something,” said old Squire Ben, 
With a wag of his grizzly head; 

“Do tell!” said the man with the butcher’s steaks; 

“Thief! Thief!” cried the boy with the baker's 


Four minutes brought Chris to the court-house 


“What's to pay?” asked lawyers three: 
**Who’'s sick?” said the doctor; ‘*Who’s killed?” 


“What's afire?” said the candlestick-maker, Fudge; 
And off rushed the six to see. 


Still on, like an arrow, shot Christopher Black, 
Nor glanced at his following throng ;— 

Little boys, big boys, women and men, 

And back of them all puffed old Squire Ben, 
For the road was hilly and long. 


At last the boy stopped; “What's up?” echoed he; 
“Why, it’s April First,’ with a grin, 
“And I thought I would give Cousia Chris a call, 


And softly the door shut him in. Ss. ¢. 


, A feminine name. 
Stout. 
3, A wanderer. 


whe 






4, An animal of Madagascar. 

5, To mark. 

6, A robber. 

7, A Carthaginian general, fl. 

453 B.C. 

8, The muse of poetry. 

9, Fragile. 

10, Manacles. 

11, Quick. 

12, The cuttle-fish. 

13, Late. 

Primals.—A certain day of the 
year. 


Finals.—A nickname for that day. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
: DISLOCATIONS. 
eae = ae Divide one word in each sentence 

: ; 7 to make two other words. 

1, Separate chief spirit, and 
make part of a circle and a divine 
messenger. 

2, An apple, and make a seed and 
a fastening. 

3, Part of a gun, and make an an- 
imal and a twig. 

4, Design, and make aim and the 
name of a tragedy. 

5, A petty master, and make to 
domineer and a fish. 

6. A bird, and make extent and 
food. 

7, Employment, and make noting 
distance and concreted sugar. 

8, Insult, and make abroad and 
anger. 

9, A plant, and make a bird and 
to incite. 

10, Brave, and make part of a ves. 
sel and to brown. 

After the division, the first letters 
of the first words, read downward 
will name something made every 
year, those of the second the date 
on which they are made. F. 8. F. 


4. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL 
Across. 
To allow. 
A clergyman, 
Small portions. 
Forfeitures. 
Severe. 
Young branches. 
To disagree. 
Supports. 
9, Railway stations. 
10,°A spiral ornament. 
11, Looks of kindness. 
12, Parts of the body. 
The third line, read down, names 
a certain day of the year, and the 


a 


sped. 


















ACROSTICS. 
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to walk—that’s all!” 








fourth line, read down, what it might 
appropriately be—and sometimes is 
—called. 

ANN O’TATOR. 


What letter will 
spinning top? 
it stop. 

What tree keeps on growing, 
though nothing buta cinder? The 
ash tree. 

Why are ginger-snaps like lads 
who are fond of the girls? With- 
out ‘lasses they are sure to be mis- 
erable. 

When is a young lady’s embroi- 
dery material liable to give her pain? 
When it is crewel (cruel). 

Why does a lady always carry a 
cupboard when she attends a din- 
ner party? She must wear a dress- 
er (dress, sir). 

What is the difference between an 


most affect a 
8, for it will make 








“TI can’t know, too,” chirped 
Tommy, cheerily. 

“I don’t believe we can, anyway,” said Daffy. 

“Then we won’t get the quarters,” said Ben, 
soberly, “and Tommy can’t have his peanuts.” 

“Oh de—ar me—e!” burst forth Tommy, 
coming out of his corner. “I wa—ant some pea- 
nuts! Couldn’t you shoo the old black she—ep at 
him, Daffy, ’n he’d think ’twas a BEAR!” 

Then they thought they should die a-laughing, 
Daffy and Ben. 

“You're the beat-a-most boy, Tommy Pulsifer,” 
cried Daffy; and she wiped her eyes and gave 
Tommy a loving squeeze. “1'll buy you five cents’ 
worth of peanuts out of my picking-over-apples 
money, if—O Ben, I’ve thought how maybe we 
can! But we must try some other ways, too, so 
Uncle John won’t mistrust.” 

They put their three small heads together, and 
talked it over. And all the forenoon, up in the 
shed-chamber, they pounded, and whispered, and 
tied bits of rope together and laughed. 

They tried some other ways. 

Once Ben carried an empty jug out where Uncle 
John was at work in the barn. 


Well, it was two hours after dinner when Daffy 
skipped out through the long wood-shed to the 
barn with a very eager, excited face, indeed; and | 
it was at that same minute that Ben ran in at the | 
side door, all in a flutter. 

“O Uncle John,” cried Daffy, “look out”. 

“And see if this isn’t Colonel Forney’s new | 
turnout!” put in Ben. 











“Stopped before the barn,” begged Daffy, al- | 
most out of breath. ‘Quick, before it gets 
gone!” 

“There zs a turnout, sure, Uncle John!” cried 
Ben. 

“And a black boy driving,” said truthful little 
Daffy, very earnestly. ‘Trudy, Uncle John!” 

‘‘Honest Indian!” said Ben. ‘Maybe he wants 
to see you.” 

Now Colonel Forney, who lived at the village, 
and was a great friend of Uncle John’s, had very 
lately bought a nice carriage and a pair of black 
horses, and had hired a black coachman to drive 
them. 











And because Uncle John had never happened to 


Tommy, too, with all his might. And Ben jumped | 
up and cracked his heels together. 


that they had had fun enough, for she finished | 
chewing her cud in a hurry and started for the | F 


sheep-yard. 


| it, though he wasn’t the least mite hurt, only | 


educated person and the moss grow- 
ing inside a well-curb? One is well- 
in-formed and the other is formed 
in well. Dalsy. 





Answers to Easter Puzzles. 


PASUCUAFLORIDA 
URHRDDROLONOVY 
AQADAAD GS SRE 
FLOWER YEASTER 
2. “So easy “iis to sing when skies are fair, 
And the spring gladness waketh in the air. 
But still to keep sweet music in the heart 
When wintry storms bid brightest hopes depart, 
When skies are dark and spring-time waitetb long, 
This is the true, the perfect Easter song.”’ 


At that, I suppose the old black sheep thought | 


Tommy bounced out first thing and cried about 


seared; and the cart brought up against the side | 
of the barn and smashed itself all in pieces ; and the | 
black sheep squeezed herself through a hole in the | 





| 3. E'RIE Eas E 

fence and went to eating hay with the other sheep, | 4 : 7 iS rs 2 : 

with the rope harness all dangling round her | TROT Tz 5 Tf 

feet. 8s OUR sEER 

“y en Se ee ELK 8 ERR 8 

t beats the Dutch!” said Uncle John, putting | TRUE T1NE 

his hand in his pocket. ‘Here, I guess you've | HARE HT 4 : 

. B E 
earned your quarters. Colonel Forney’s turnout! | i ee ces 
Ho! ho! ho!” | 4. 1, Sun; 2, day joy. SUNDAY OF Joy. 

And when Ben had gone to the village voted, 5. PAsScHEN.—toes-P (poets); grind-A (daring) ; 
the peanuts, and Daffy was scrubbing Tommy’s | glean-S (angels); hear-C (reach); sting-H{ (things) ; 


west-E (sweet); seed-N (needs). 

6. The Cross. 

7. Ease, sad, ate, day, see, rest, day, ray, tea, tardy, 
trees, ease, sere, eyes, day, stare, Easter Day. 


smutty face at the kitchen sink, she heard Uncle 
John Tyler laugh again, ‘“‘“Ho! ho! ho!” 
Apa CARLETON. 
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with cisterns of liquid poison at their base, the music 
does not seem cheerful or inspiriting. 

The snake family is known to have but little regard 
for the doctrine of moral suasion, is apt to be rash in 
conclusions and hasty in actions, as well as profound. 
ly indifferent to argument or apology, reason and 
polite ness being entirely wasted on them. 

As the “big Indian” among his lesser braves, so is 
the diamond rattlesnake of the Southern States among 
other American serpents. Dressed in a brownish-col- 
| ored coat plaided with light lines in diamond-shaped 
blocks, and with dignity and independence stamped on 
| every curve and motion, the sleek, oily- looking rascal 
| glides slowly through “hamok” and “scrub,” a terror 
to man and beast, turning aside for none, nor going out 
of his way to attack any unless pressed by hunger, 
which seldom happens in this climate, where animal 
life abounds. 

As he moves quietly along, his wicked little eyes 
seem to emit a greenish light and shine with as muc 
brilliancy as the jewels of a finished coquette. Noth- 
ing seems to escape his observation, and on the slight- 
est movement near him be swings into his fighting at- 
titude, raising his upper jaw and erecting bis fangs, 
which, in a state of repose, lie closely packed in the 
soft muscles of his mouth. 

‘This snake is not as active as his copperhead cousin 
of the North, nor so quick to strike, but one blow is 
| almost always fatal. His fangs are so long that they 
| 





| penetrate deep into the muscles and veins of his victim, 
who has little time for more than a single good-by be- 


Silver should ne ve r be sent through the mail. It is | fore closing his eyes forever. 
almost sure to we hole through the envelope and | Phe writer has measured these fangs, and in one in- 
be lost, or else it is stole n. Persons who send silver 


to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
ity. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after 





sponsibil- | 


receipt of | 


| stance found them seven-eighths of an inch in length, 
and though not thicker than a common sewing-needle, 
| yet perforated with a hole through which the greenish- 


money by us before the date opposite your name on | Y¢llow liquid could be forced in considerable quantities, 
your paper can be changed, , | and in the case above mentioned each of the sacs con- 
Discontint Remember that the Publishers | tained about half a teaspoonful. 





must be notified by letter when a 
his paper stopped, All arrearas 
Always give the name of the 
your paper is sent. Your name 
our books unless this is done, 


Ss inust be paid, 
mst Otlies 
cannot be 








The Date against your name on the margin o 
your ‘=. shows to what time your subserlption 
Is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- | 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


subseriber wishes 


to which 
found on 


—— ——>————_ 
GRANT’S NARROW ESCAPE. 
The assassination of President Lincoln, on the even- 
ing of April 14th, is associated in General Grant’s 
memory with his own narrow escape from a similar 


fate. Ina recent conversation reported in the Boston 
Traveller, 


f 


he said : 


“Lincoln had promised to go to the theatre, and 
wanted me to go with him. While I was with the 
President a note came from Mrs, Grant saying that she 








Lette rn to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
For the Companion, 
WASTING OF THE BRAIN, 
Between the ages of twenty and forty there may 
what is called ‘cerebral sclerosis’”—a hardening of 


inflammation 
ol 


parts of the brain, It is due to a chronic 
of the brain substance. 
pea to that of 


densed, 


from the size 
thickened 
nerve-cells 


Spots in it, 
an almond, become 
thus crowding on the and nerve 


fibres, cutting off their nourishment and causing then 


to waste wholly away. 


This condition is known by the 
the 


especially the memory, 


Among symptoms are 


melancholy, readiness to wee] 


or laugh, slow measured speech, headache 


tremor, vertigo and paralysis, first inone part and ther 


and con- 


name of “atrophy.” 
impaired mental faculties, 


» muscular 


must leave Washington that night. She wanted to go 
to Burlington to see her children. Some incident of a 
| trifling nature had made her resolve to leave that even- 
ng. 

‘I was glad to have it so, as I did not want to go to 
the theatre. So I made my excuses to Lincoln, and at 
the proper hour we started for the train. 

‘As we were driving along Pennsylvania Avenue, a 
| horseman drove past us on the gallop, and back again 
around our carriage, looking into it. 

“Mrs. Grant said, ‘There is the man who sat near us 
at lunch to-day, with some other men, and tried to over- 
hear our conversation. He was so rude that we left 
the dining-room. Here he is now riding after us.’ 

“T thought it was only curiosity, but learned after- 
ward that the horseman was Booth. It seemed that I 
was to have been attacked, and Mrs. Grant’s sudden 
resolve to leave changed the plan, 

, *\ few days afterward I reccived an anonymous let- 
ter from a man saying that he had been detailed to kill 
me, that he rode on my train as far as Havre de Grace, 
and as my car was locked he failed to get in. He 


| 
| 


1 





in others. It may not prove fatal short of ten or twen- | thanked God that he had failed. 

ty years. “IT remembered that the conductor had locked our 

"i A ' , | car, but how true the letter was I cannot say. I learned 
In senile atrophy—the atrophy of old age—there is | of the assassination as I was passing through Philadel- 

loss, not only in the nerve-cells and fibres, but in the | phia. I turned around, took a special train and came 


net-work—connective tissue—by which each nerve-cel 
is surrounded. 

In the former species of atrophy there was an actua 
of latter, 
nerve-cells 


increase connective tissue; in the 
the 


The brain shrivels up 


and connective tissue waste 


and becomes tough like 
proper bulk. 

The atrophy may be confined to one-half of the brain 
or it may 


affect both halves. Generally it has no spe 


cial cause, but is simply an aggravated form of the de- 
cay Which characterizes old age. 
The symptoms are mental weakness, loss of memo 


ry, blunted senses, 
childishness, 
difficulty of swallowing 


unsteady 


apathy, disposition to sleep, at lengtl 


and breathing, ending 
Its duration is uncertain. 
a good dict and tonics. 


~~——_—— 


LUDICROUS BLUNDERS, 


During the Centennial Exhibition the 
Building 
however, 


The 


statues, 80 carved and painted as to resemble 


was the scene of an amusing blunder which 
ght the 
Government had dressed 


tau one lady necessity 


a number of 


soldier 
and sailors in the 


various uniforms of the army anc 


both the 
together, 
leather, 
in some cases being reduced to a very small part of its 


and trembling movements, 


in death. 
Meanwhile the patient needs 


United States 


of caution. 


wooden 


1} on to Washington. It was the gloomiest day of my 
life.” | 
, —___+___ — 
AN ELEPHANT FIGHT. 
Jumbo, the pride of Barnum’s show, has his likes 


in exhibiting them. He 
| recently showed out a dislike in a style which created 
no little excitement in the winter-quarters of the me- 


and dislikes, and is very free 


, | nagerie at Bridgeport: 

A large mastiff was recently purchased as a compan- 
ion for Jumbo, and was pl iced beside him. 
which had formerly been his companion Was taken 

uway. Jumbo immediately evinced his displeasure at 
the change. 

Suddenly catching the mastiff around the body with 
| his trunk, he threw him with terrific foree. The dog 
struck a vicious elephant called Pilot and was killed in- 
stantly, 

The enraged Pilot broke his chain and began fight- 
ing all the other elephants. The trainers and other 
hands made a rush for 
succeeded in escaping. 

From the outside of the building they threw great 
ropes made into slip nooses on the floor of the interior, 
and succeeded after about an hour in catching the legs 
of Pilot and throwing him to the ground, when the 
employes went in and finally conquered the beast. 

During all the excitement Jumbo, the 
| the disturbance, was quietly feeding, but Queen, the 


8 


| behalf of her young one. Chief, Mandrie and some 


navy. by Pilot, who was heavily “ handcuffed” and chained 
So life-like were these “dummies” that hundreds | away from the other animals. 

paused to admire them, and among others the ladies, oo 

Just see that ne there!” said one of the ladies. a — 
ee veetangsesilipogs tere “WE ARE THE OLD MEN.” 

“Why, [should almost think it alive!’ and she poked 


the nose of the supposed “dummy.” 
her 
turned around and stifly walked away. 


Imagine consternation when it 


She 
999 


taken an army officer for a “dummy ! 


In Machinery Hall there was exhibited amachine fo 
ventilating mines. It sent a powerful current of ai 
through a pipe six inches in diameter, 
zle, funnel-shaped, enabled the 
the current in any direction, 


boy-operator 


A flag was hung up at a distance of fifteen feet from 
the machine. So strony was the current of air when | year locusts have passed repeatedly, are walking along 
directed against the flag, that it would hang outat right | & public promenade which they have frequented for 
angles from the pole as if blown by a gale. |} many and many a year. : 

The mischievous boy, not content to blow the flag, “It’s rather curious,” says the first, “but things seem 
sometimes sent a breeze among the spectators, | to be changing here. Don’t you remember how, ever 

A man with a broad-brimmed hat and long brown | 80 long ago, we used to see lots of old, old men, crawl- 
hair was leaning over the railing and peering at the | ing up and down here in the sun? What’s become of 
machine. The boy seat a current against the flag and | them all? I never meet any of them any more.’ 
then turned the blast, which accidentally fell full upon | _‘*My friend,” rejoins his companion, ‘we are the old, 
the unfortunate stranger. ‘The result was an unlooked- | old men that we used to see!’ 


for catastrophe; the hat and brown locks went sailing a 

away and left bare a bead as smooth and round asa | 

pumpkin. ‘ ; | A Curtcago lover bet his girl that he could tell what 
The man ran after his truant hat and wig; the boy | she was thinking of. He thought she was thinking of 

dropped the nozzle and tled, thinking, doubtless, that a | him, but she wasn’t. She was studying how to make 


severe penalty awaited bim for having 
with a gust of wind. 


—_—---~+>--— 
THE DIAMOND RATTLESNAKE, 


America has no cobras, 


scalped a ma 


deliberately 
had mis- 


\ movable noz- 
to turn 


but its caves and cane-brake: 


ty, or to threescore and ten. 


r 
r 
the aged delight to dwell. 
this habit by this tender little sketch : 





0 | over an old dress so as to make it look new. 


A Goon old Quaker lady, after listening to the ex 


travagant yarn of a perscn as long as her patience 


would allow, said to him, “Friend, what a 
sin to lie, when it seems so necessary to t 


ness!”? 


8 


can supply serpent-venom enough without importing | 


the Hindoo reptile. 
deadly snakes is the * 


A very basilisk among our nativ 
diamond rattlesnake,” 
even more vicious, as well as more than it 
The fo 


is less a 


brilliant, 
, the common crotalus. 
Toledo Blade 

than valuable as 


more northern relative 
lowing description of it in the 
tractive 


as a picture an exercise | 


natural history 


Ordinarily the jingle of a handful of rings is not a 


unpleasant sound, but when it happens that t the se rings 


are fastened to six or seven feet of serpent as thick 
a man's wrist, and that serpent is armed with the whi 
est aud shar fangs, uearly an inch in 


pest ot 


acreatur 


as 


| Pat had been engaged to killa turtle for a neigh- 
| bor, and proceeded imme diately to cut off its head. 
| Pat’s attention was called to the fact that the turtle stil 


e 
c 
1. | : thy 
‘ | not yet conscious of it.” 
n ( a a 
sneeze and cannot, if he goes into the sunlight he wil 
find the effect equal to that of snuff. 


n 
sneeze seizes his nasal organ about nine o’cloc 


Ing. 


The dog | 


the doors and windows, and | 


originator of 
|} mother of the baby elephant, was much exercised in | 


other of the elephants were bruised by the blows given | 


A physician will tell a man that, accidents aside, it 
depends on himself whether he shall live to forty, fif- 
He will also tell him that 
if he keeps the commandments, which ought to control 
his soul and body, his old age will be happy in its 
calm quiet and in those pleasing reminiscences in which 
A French paper brings out 


. 
‘Two old gentlemen, over whose heads the seventeen- 


1y happi- 


crawled about, though it had been decapitated, and he 
explained, “Shure the baste is entirely dead, only he is 


Tue London Lancet says that when a man wants to 


This information 
| must prove a great comfort to aman when an elusive 
| He can either make a trip to some country where “the 
t- | sun is shining, or defer the sneeze until the next morn- 
length, 


In place of that constantly tired out feeling, Ayer’s | 
Sarsaparilla will give you strength and energy. [Adz. | 


EUROPE fxciisions. 
1883. Combining Unequallea Advantages, 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E, TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, 


Cpashore: Institute, 19 Departments. 
re Ss. Sixt! 1 
HE HANDY BOOK OF s 











Martha’s Vineyard Summer 





36 Instructors. 
Session be Kod 11, 1S. s free. Ny} () () 


Unequalled ad- 
PUTNAM, ft ain, M 
I ,ONYMS. DNYMS. Sixth 












edition. 70,000 copies already issued. An invaluable 
aid to correspondents and letter-writers, Itcontains over 
10,000 synonymous words, a list of foreign words and 
phrases, a foreign postal table, tables of weights and 





for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 








waddress Prof. 





measures, and other matter of much value. Price by mail, 
. 
Kane atoll cheap. All Acade “my and Col- 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’ y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
sic. Under College management. 
low. s or private lessons, 3 
ferred. F. "B. Ric E. 
Europe and the Orient. 
.TICKETS ISSUED and RELIABLE INFORMATION 
Y GIVEN. Special arrangements for escort- 


12c, Address C. L. BARTLETT & CO., 115 State St., Boston. 
lege studies. 1500 students. 

First = class instructors. xpe mre 
Estimates of Costs for Tours to any Part of 
rtie Ss to — ign poor ge F ull by? tic vege Ss = monthly 









Trav with maps, sent Address CRICAN 
EXC ANGE "T HA —_ nS BURE AU, 1 ecakaae. 
New York Cc, 


. BARATTONI, Manager. 
World’s ONLY 7 Menufuctory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comtor € durability, 3 and 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the Patented" Rolling¢ thairs,” 
sushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N. Y 


Vi VACATION 


RAYMON D’ S EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 
Third Annual Series of Tours to 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 


Special Parties will leave Boston APRIL 

AND APRIL 26TH, 1883, fora GRAND TOU t 
OF 59 DAYS through the Great West, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Artsoua, California, 
Nevada,Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, Etc 

LY 10,000 MILES OF PLEASURE TRAVEL 
over different routes going and returning. Numerous 
stops by the way, with sic crine carriage-drives _ 


ado 












EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. Send for d 
MOND, 


tive programme of 80 pages. W. RAY 
Was hington Street, Boston, Mass. 





"WARRANTED 


Walke’s Flexible Goqntate Pen. Pat. 


. 14, 1880, by H. A. WALKE. Best 16 


karat diamond- -pointed gold pen, hz ~~ rubber holder. 
Absolutely non-corrosive, certain in flow and action, 
Over 50,000 now in use. Not one rejected or thrown 
aside. We also make cheap fountain and dipping pens 
of iridium and silver, diamond-pointed, non-corrosive. 
} pe] warrant our pens and will refund price paid us for 
n not entirely satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 

For escriptive price-list and terms to agents, address 


THE WALKE PEN M’F’G CO. 
| ______HAMILTON,OHIO. 


~NAVAL SONGS. 


Charming Songs of the Sea, in popular form, 130 pages. 
Price 50 cents. In Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC. 
Price 50 Cents Each, 

STANDARD SONGS, for Men’s Voices, 

| COMIC SONGS, 2 Volumes each, 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 

SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

CELEBRATED ENGLISH SONGS, 

OLD SONGS OF IRELAND, 3 Volumes each, 









COMIC ! TIVE SONGS. 
GERMAN. POPULAR SONGS, English Words, 
HOUSEHOLD SONGS, 2 Volumes each, 
FAVORITE GERMAN SONGS, 
POPULAR BALLADS, 
CAVENDISH VOCAL DUETS. 

" SONGS OF THE DAY, 





=- 


a SACRED SONGS, 
= SCOTCH BALLADS, 
| . IRISH BALLADS. 


ENGLISH BALLADS, 

DUETS, for Male Voices, 

WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York, 








“BA ana id to any address thelr / 
ATALOCUE, 
foe AM 200 pages, 210 Engravings. 
of instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lam 
Stands, Drum Major's Staffs and 
"Hats, Sundry Band pairing 
seen also includes Instruction and Ex- 
‘ises for pate Bands, and a Catalogue’ 
Music, 










of Choice Band 

















How to Cet a Bicycle. 


THE WHEELMAN is an illustrated 
monthly magazine of eighty pages, and is devoted 
to the literature of bicycling and tricycling. 

IT OFFERS THESE PREMIUMS: 

For 100 subscribers we will give a STAN- 
DARD COLUMBIA BICYCLE (any size). 

For 80 subscribers we will givea ST. NICH- 
OLAS BICYCLE (48 or 50 inch). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a MUSTANG 
BICYCLE, 

All remittances should be made by draft or 
P. O. order. 

TERMS, $2.00a year. Subscriptions should be 
sent in as received. Incase the full number is not 
obtained, a Cash Premium of 50 cents a subscriber 
will be allowed. 

Send stamp for full particulars, or 20 cents for 
sample copy and fu!l particulars. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Telegraph Instruments. 








Complete Outfit, ‘Remit $3. 50 


With Instruction Book.  $ Forwarded by Express. 


Instruments only, by mail, $3.00. 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80. 
For book only remit 3c, stamp, 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
109 Liberty St., New York. 
Mention the COMPANION, 
THE 
POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


METHOD. 
A Third of a Million Copies Sold to Date, 


There has been no more successful instruction book 
ever published than 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By NATHAN RICHARDSON. Price, $3.25. 
American or Foreign Fingering. 

It has been carefully revised many times, is absolutely 


rte and may be termed a “perfect” music 
OOK. 
Its graded system is thoroughly progre ssive, its course 
of musical study eminently practical and comprehen- 
sive, and its selection of pieces for recreation judicious 
and pleasing. 
It is the only true “RICHARDSON,” and should be 
ordered by its full title: 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte 


Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


IANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS 
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FOLDING CHAIR WORKS. New Haven. 
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NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass., Sole Manufacturers. 


- CORTICELLI PURSE TWIST. 


The great popularity of this brand of PURSE SILK is obtained by the excellence of its colors, the 
peculiarity of its twist, and the facility with which it may be wrought into those exquisite designs 


known to women of past genera- 
tions almost as well as to those of 
the present time. This well-known 
brand may be obtained of any en- 
terprising merchant. 


CAUTION .-Purchasers should 
notice carefully the black spool, 
with the name CorTICELLI on one 
end. The genuine is put up only 
in this way. 
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Companion Supplement. 


There are many new and choice premiums described in this 
Supplement. We hope they will prove inducements to our friends 
to further endeavors to increase the circulation of the COMPANION. 


NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 





Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is made in advance, 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive 


a premium for it, 


Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 


new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 


dtentedi 


Given for two new nam 


TeLescore No. 1232-12. 
Achromatic obje 
the best French 


with French Mo 


is one mile away 


ditional. Altho 


and packing 





composed of two 





No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, i 
for each one, has been received by us. 
(<= Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





Magnificent Presents 


Given to Subscribers to the Companion. 250 Watches, $1250 in 
Cash, 50 Beautiful Lockets, and 50 Wostenholm Pocket-Knives. 


355 CIFTS CIVEN IN ALL! 


These Presents will be given to the three hundred and 
fifty-five subscribers who secure the three hundred and fifty-five 
largest numbers of names between Nov. 1, 1882, and July 1, 1883, 
no matter which of the Premiums or Commissions they may re- 
ceive for their new subscribers. 






1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash... 

1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash..... 

1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash..... 

1 Gift of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash..... 150 
1 Gift of One Hundred Dollars in Cash................+. - 100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price........ seeeeee 100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price...... coccccccce OO 
1 American Gold Watch, price...........+.seseeeeeeeeeeees. 80 
1 American Gold Watch, “ = ...cccceceeecceeeeeees coccccee 35 
1 American Gold Watch, “  cccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 60 
1 American Gold Watch, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee SO 
DE Memeetonm Gabe Wate, © cvcccccccscccccscccscccccecss. @& 
1 American Silver Watch, “  .ccccccscccccccccccccocscesee OO 
1 American Silver Watch, “  .........0..4. peenuvenwewanence) Ine 
1 American Silver Watch, “ .......... ihnnentancessad Te 
240 American Silver Watches, price of each..... Karena nee 
50 Lockets, No, 244 (See annual Premium List, page 447), price... 3 
50 Geo. Wostenholm & Sons’ Pocket Knives, Pearl Handle, 3 


The Presents above offered will be given in addition to a 
Premium for each new name. 


Why we Offer Costly Premiums. 


Because, in seeking to extend the circulation of the Com- 


PANION, its Publishers find that the best agents they can interest | 


in the work are its subscribers, who know its character, and can 
speak from a personal knowledge of its merits. 

For this reason the Premiums are offered only to subscribers 
of the paper, and they are given wholly as payment for work done. 








GREAT BOOK AND CUFF BUTTON OFFER FOR BOYS. | 


From Log Cabin to White House, . 
American Lever Cuff Buttons, 


+ price $1.50. 
price $1.00. 


Both given for obtaining one new name. 

From Log Cabin to White House contains 
Fine Steel Portraits of President Garfield and Mrs. 
Garfield, Pictorial Engravings of his Life, Scenes 
and Incidents. No life furnishes a more fascinat- 
ing and instructive story than that of Gen Garfield. 
The charm begins on the very opening pages of the 
book, and continues to the last. 

This book covers the period of Childhood, Boyhood, 
Youth, Manhood, Student Life, Army Life, Public 
Life, Home Life, Election as President, Inaugura- 
tion, Assassination, Months of Suffering, Death, 
Funeral, Nostory of adventure can be more in- 
teresting. The book is as helpful as Garfield’s life was noble 

From Log Cabin to White House is published in one large, 
elegant 12mo volume of 478 pages, on fine laid paper. 

The American Lever Cuff Button. This cut shows the trade- 
mark of this celebrated button. Every pair of buttons we 
send out with this great offer will have this trade-mark. 
These buttons are set with genuine stones. We have space 
to mention only a few, viz., Moss Agate, Texas Agate, 
Montana Agate, Petrified Wood, Onyx and Blood Stone, 
etc., etc. 
gold plate. Usual price, $1.00, 

From Log Cabin to the White House and one 
pair American Lever Cuff Buttons given for one new name. 
Price for both, $1.50. Postage and packing for both articles, 
18 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Our price $1, postage and packing, 15 cts. 
Buttons alone, postage and packing, 5 cts. 
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TRADE MARK 


for Book alone, Our price for 


65 cts., 


These buttons are late patterns and best 








one new name 


This isa wonderful | 
instrument for music, 
Although popular in 
Europe, it is almost 
unknown in thiscoun- 
try. It is avery sweet 
instrument on which 
to play accompani- | 
ments. Let half-a-dozen boys or girls 
learn to play this instrument and they will be sure 
ofan audience, With the music we give,a most 
interesting entertainment can be given. 

Given for one new name, Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 15 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Soldering Casket, Glass Cutter and Pocket Rule. Given 


for one new name. 





We recommend the use ofa Soldering Setin every home, It 
will pay for itself many times over every year, beside saying 
the trouble ofsending to the tin shop whenever the 
tin dish leaks. The set consists of a fine Soldering 










Iron, with solid copper end, one Bar of solder, one Scraper and a box of 
powdered Resin, and Directions. Wealso give a reliable Glass Cutter anda 
| ae box-wood Pocket Rule. All given for one new name. Price, 90 cts. 





| Postage and packing, 18 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. | 


| Given for one new name, 


| 





Harmonica playing is becoming more popular in the United States each 
year. In order to play well only the most perfect instruments should be 
| used. We have imported from Germany sets of the famous Richter Pro- | 
fessional Harmonica, six different keysinaset. We offer a Set of Six for 
one new name. The price to our subscribers will be only $1.00 per Set of 
Six; which is much less than the regular price. Postage and eed 
15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Three Pocket Companions. Given for one new name. 





This attractive premium consists of: First,a Pocket Catapult by which 
you can shoot with great force and accuracy. Fill the rubber pocket with 
small shot or with three or four buckshot, and you can bring down small 
game. Second, a genuine two-bladed I X L Wostenholm Knife. Third, a 
combination pocket compass, sun-dial and chain. It is nickel-plated and 
beautifully chased. With the sun-dial you can tell the time of the day when 
the sun shines as accurately as with a watch. The three given for one new 
| name. Price, 90cts. Postage and packing, 12 cts., when sent asa 





Six Popular and Charming Books for Girls. six Kathie | | | premium or purchased. Prices of the articles separately—Knife, 50 cts. 





ai Hand 


Stories, 1650 pages of delightful r 
bound in Illuminated Paper Covers. Entire set of six books prise 
for only one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 
The following are the names of each of the six books: 
1. Kathie’s Three Wishes. 
2. Kathie in the Ranks. 
4. Kathie’s Aunt Ruth, 
5. Kathie’s Soldiers. 
6. Kathie’s Harvest Days. 
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cts. additional Price, 
sent as a premium or purchased, Price for a single volume, 35 cts, 


3. Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood. 


These books show how much good a young 
girl can do for herself and others,—how she can 
be happy and make others happy, in spite of 
adverse circumstances. Sixteen hundred and 
fifty pages. Given for one new name, and 25 
$1.25. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when 


| Compass and sun-dial, 25 cts. Catapult, 25 cts. Postage 5 cts. extra for each, 


| String of “‘Roman Pearl” Beads and a pair of Ear 

Drops to match. Both given for one new name 
This style of jewelry \ very popular. 
) becoming to any complexion. 





most delicate tint, and are 





or purchased. 


CO} MPAN ION. 


The demand for this superb telescope is so great that we take all the maker can produce of this size aud quality, 
inches ; diameter, 1 1- 
sion tubes are polished brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered 


How far can I see with the Telescope ” 
you can see the time ona tower clock at a distance of four miles. 


Jupiter can be seen with it. 
instrument in every respect. 


shall for the present sell it at the same price 
NOTICE, —Cut No. 3 gives a good idea of an 


sulting Webster’ 


| Richter Professional Harmonica Set. A set of six in as- | 
sorted keys. 


The beads area 


The cut shows the beads two-thirds size. Both given for one new name. 
Price, 90 cts, Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium 


FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, No. 1232— 12. 


additional 


es, and 25 ets 





Cut No. 3 shows the exact size of the 
16 1-2 
It has rive lenses of 


ect Lens. Description. 


8 inches 


Length, 
When closed, 6 inches, 


when extended, 


manufacture. © The object lenses ure Achromatic. The exten- 
rocco. 

? If the atmosphere is clear, 
Aman who 
will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The moons of 
Its power is fifteen times. It is a most excellent 
ud- 


yet we 


Given for only two new names,and 25 cts, : 
ugh the maker has advanced the price of this telescope, 
as last year, $3.00. 


» 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, 


Postage 





Achromatic Lens. You will see that it is 


lenses of different shapes,so ground that they fit into each other. By con- 
s large dictionary you will learn why the lenses are made in this way. 


New Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Pole. Given for one new 


name 


This is our latest and best Outfit for fishing, It consists of a fine 11-foot 
jointed fishing rod with brass tips and ferrules, 1 bob, 1 cork or quill bob 
with hook and line, 2 lead sinkers, 1 40-foot linen line, 1 shorter line, 10 
| assorted hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged 
| cover, 1 trolling hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut 
snell, This Outfit will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. 
Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. We send this premium in two 
packages. 





Given for one new name 





Outfit for Plaque Painting. Given for one new name, 











res 





Painting on Plaques is one of the arts of the day. The cut shows one ot 
the Plaques ornamented with a spray of pretty flowers. For only one new 
| name we give one Plaque, six tubes of oil paints and two brushes. Price for 
the Outfit, $1.00. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a pre- 
| mium or purchased. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Outfit for Repousse Work. 


Given for one new name. 

This premium consists of tools, direc- 
tions, patterns and sheets of thin brass 
for doing this very attractive work. The 






| 
| 
| 
| 


How the work is 
First, paste the design on the piece of sheet brass to be used, fasten 
the brass on to a piece of hard smooth board. Now with a small hammer 
and the little steelembossing tools beat down all those parts of the brass not 
covered with this printed pattern; this leaves the design standing out in 
relief. This beautiful work is as easily done as scroll sawing. Many beau- 
tiful articles for house decorations and for sale can be made in this way. 
The Outfitgiven for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


cut shows some very beautiful articles made in this way. 
done: 


Lady’s Bar Pin, 1078. Bird Pattern. Given for one new name. 





This is a heavy gold-plated pin of a new pattern. 
tiful than the cut can show. The little nest contains three tiny blue eggs. 
Given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 6 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


It is much more beau- 


New Bangle Bracelets, No. 160. A pair given for one new name 
and 50 cts. additional. 








These Bracelets are the latest 
made from the best quality of 
By purchasing a large number 
the makers, we are able to offer our subscribers 
, bargain. These Bracelets would not be retailed in the stores for less than 
| $2.50 per pair. We offer the pair for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 
| Our price, $1.75 per pair, Postage and packing, 6 cts, when sept 
a8 @ premium or purchased _Price for single Bracelet, $1. 


style, and are 
heavy gold plate, 
directly from 
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Eureka Nickel-Plated Air Gun and Ammunition. 


Given for three new names, and 50 cts. additional. 
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This is an accurate, reliable and durabie Air Gun, of the most perfect | become an expert at target shooting. It can be used as rifle, or as a pistol. 
mechanism. Itis 25 inches in length from the end of the barrel to the | With each gun, we give Six Darts, one hundred Bullets or Slugs, one Target. 
shoulder rest of the skeleton stock. The Gun is nieckel-plated and is one Dart Extractor, Skeleton Stock, and a score book. By a special arrange- 


very beautiful. With it you can shoot as accurately as with a $3600 gun. ment with the manufacturer, we can give this fine Air Gun for only three | 


With this Gun a person can earn money by charging a small fee for shoot- new names, and 50 cents additional. We offer it for sale as follows: Nickel- 
ing. With it you can shoot small game from a high tree. With it you can Plated, $6 each; japanned finish, $5 each It must be sent by express. 


Kensington Art Embroidery Outfit. Given for one new name. | The Waterbury Watch and Chain. 


Given for only three new names 






This cut shows one of the illustrations in the In- 
struction Book which we give with the outfit. 

Only those who obtain this outfit can ap- 
j preciate its real value. 

Our Improved Outfit now consists of -9 Parch- 
ment Stamping Patterns (full size), 1 Ius- 
trated Lesson Book, 2 Boxes 
Stamping Powder, 2 Embroid- 
ery Needles, 1 Distributing 
Pad, 10 Cards Embroidery 
Silk, 1 Large Embroidery Ini- | 
tial for Pillow Shams, Chair | 
Backs, &c., 1 Wreath and Cor- 
ner Ornaments for Pillow 












American skill and enterprise For four years 
we have interested ourselves in this remarkable 
time-piere, aud have furnished large numbers to 
our subseribers. From the good reports con- 
stantly coming to us concerning these watches, 


Shams, also Directions for the 
Celebrued French Knot 
Stitch, 

For several years it has been a study 
with us to furnish our subscribers the means for Practical Home Industries, 


by which money may be earned or home decorated. This Improved Ken- WORKS OF WATCH 


TWO-THIRDS SIZE. 





smgton Stamping Outfit for Art Embroudlery is o1 f the results of our ef- 


we feel they are just what the public want—a reliable watch at a low price 

Tt has required an investment of over $500,000 to bring the Waterbury Watch 

to its present state of excellence. We could fill pages with testimonials 
Given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, like the following:— 

10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 


Pocket Tool-Holder and a Wostenholm Pruning-Knife. 


Both given for one new name, 


forts, In ordering, state what initial you want, and whioh colors of silk 
We keep all the popular shades of Silk Old Gold, Olive Green, &e. 









NICKEL CHAIN SHOWING CHARM WHISTLE 


‘ Lovisvitte, Miss., Feb 14, 1883. 
I have tried the Waterbury Watches, and find that they run as weil 
as my $75.00 gold watch. I have sold nearly a dozen and a half, and 
oll speak of them in the highest terms Henry H. Blair. 
F Breeps, Int., Feb 10, 1883. 
_My Waterbury Watch came safely. Tt has not gained or lost a minute 
since I got it I would not sell mine for $10.00. Willie F. Love. 
Warsaw, Inp., Jan. 10, 1883. 
Let me express my thanks for the Waterbury Watch you sent me last 
September It is a beauty and perfect time-keeper, and is all you recom- 
mend it to be. Elmer Zimmer. 
The Waterbury Watch is stem-winding. The case is Nickel Silver, 
and will always wear as bright as a new silver dollar. 
For only three new names we give the Waterbury Watch, a beautiful 
Nickel Chain with Charm Whistle, and a Satin-lined Box 
Price only $350, and 24 ets. for postage and registering, 
whether sent as a premium or purchased 





The Pocket Tool-Holder is made of hard 
maple. The handle is hollow and contains the twenty 


useful tools shown in the cut The chuck is made of 
hardened steel; it holds the tool you wish to use firmly 
in place. The Tool Holder can be carried in the pocket. 


Garnet Ring, No. 301, Solid Gold. Given for one new name. 


| This is a special ring, made expressly for our subscribers. The ring is 


The English Pruning-Knife is made by Geo. 
Wostenholm, and isa genuine IX L Knife. The steel 


Ma SOlid gold, is very finely finished and engraved. It is 
is the best quality . 


mounted with a genuine Garnet Gem of first quality. 





Both given for one new name We offer both for sale 
for $1.00 Postage and packing, 10 cts., when 
sent as a promium or purchased, Price separately, 50 


We have all sizes. In ordering, send a strip of paper 
or string the size of your finger. Given for one new 
name, and 15 cts. extra. Price, $1.25. Postage and 


cts, each, and 6 ets. each for postage and packing. packing, 15 cts., which includes registering. 





Sheet Music for the Home—Collection No. 2. + 






. Oh, Would T were a Bird Charles Blamphin 
a li a Ra ! Bird..... teeeeeeees coe x : 
Thirty I sistema f'wo Hundred When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear..... +. Charles Blamphin 
Pages. Given for one name. Little Maggie May...cccccccoccccccece eocce «eee Charles Blamphin 
The Bridge. (Longfellow).. coos seeceeecces Lady Carew. 

Our subscribers were so delighted : 





Little Sunbeam........ «Henry Farmer. 





* 





with the collection of Sheet Musie we 








sh sr Bell. (Duett.) (Longfellow). «+» Stephen Glover. 
eRe a gieeacieeiaaniiaads My Heart’s in the Highlands............ «+ Robert Schumann. 
Offered Inst full that ‘we are encouraged What does Little Birdie Say? (‘Tennyson)........++++0+ seoeee M. W. Balfe 
to publish Collection No. 2. It contains Instrumental Selections. 7 

some of the most popular pieces now Were OE Grp Gone Mattie ce cnccecccsicvecoccccesscccees Chas. D. Blake. 


published. Each piece has anattractive Silvery Waves (original theme with variations)... 






-- A, P. Wyman. 





; : ; ee aaa ere J. J. Watson. 
title-page, and is printed without altera- Home, Sweet Home. (Variations,) Op. 3........++++s oe — 2 
tion or abridgment. It is the same in Gen. Persifer F., Smith’s March...........eseeeee weseoss --T. J. Martin. 
every respect as that which is usually The Murmuring Brook. Op. 113.. Fritz Spindler. 
: RE ES Trifet’s Grand March. Op. 58 ... .. cin . Prof. Gustave Wedel. 
sold at from ne eee nee cen CN OE I NN GONE 6.6.50 ss ccecsccsonsvesnetnacenves Chas. D. Blake. 
aCopy. It is of the same size, 105, x 14 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. (Transcription for Piano)..B. Richards. 
inches, and clearly printed on paper of as nctcastedecdxcitacecucnte cawemeeulaan te Chas. Coote, Jr. 





| | New Vienna Waltues Op. 842...... cccccceses 
__| | Bohemian Girl Transcription. (Balfe.) Op. 
| i Che 66 Cenentenrcncsecscccesscescoeseves 


Johann Strauss. 
Eugene Ketterer. 
eacnsemerd Johann Strauss. 


the best quality. 






Vocal Selections. 












Over the Garden Wall. (Comic) o.eceeeseees cocccccccccosocceeG BD Foz. The above collection of Thirty Numbers mak 
The Danube River 4A Popuiar cone? ° acetone) 2 Music, including the title pages, and would cost to buy singly at first-class 
ae ne Bh their he Tite oe ni ta ta deemed ; Harry Clifton, | ™usie stores, over Twelve Dollars. We will send the complete collection, by 
Jessie the Flower of Dumblane...cccceeececseceeeeeeeeneeeee R. A. Smith. | mail, securely packed between pasteboard covers. 
a Rei opener r ro = ‘Moth: Sate Wee ce owe yy Given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 30 
Battle of W ates loo. (Artanged for the Pintt0)....ceccsseceeee G. Anderson, | Ct8-, When sent as a premium or purchased. Sold only in sets at this price. 








We will send postage paid any single piece for examination for 12 cts. 


Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Bow Gun, with Bayonet. Given for one new name. 
We have had this gun made expressly for our readers. 

The cut shows its shape, its arrows, targets, bayonet, ete. This gun is better 
finished, and contains more good points, than any 
other gun of its kind, 

















It is Breech-Loading. Twice as many shots 
can be made with this gun as with any other gun of its kind in 
the same time. 

It has a Knobwith which the left hand supports the gun while 
obtaining sight, and prevents injury to the fingers when the arrow is projected. 
The Bow and Carriage is Detached from the barrel of the gun by turning a thumb-screw. 





J gun With this attachment you have a regular gun for drilling purposes, The bayonet may be at- 

tached while shooting, or removed at pleasure. This gun shoots with great | offer of its kind we have ever made for obtaining one new subscriber. 

accuracy and force. For target practice it is better than Archery. Given for one new name, Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 30 
This premium consists of everything shown in the cut. Itis the largest ets., when sent as a premium or purchased, 


The Waterbury Watc. is a marked example of 


It has a Bayonet fourteen inches long which can be instantly attached to the barrel of the | 


! The Prize Holly Scroll Saw. Price $3.00. Given for three 
| new names, and 30 cts. additional, or two new names, and $1.30 


additional, or one new name, and $2.30 additional. 


















This is a better machine than was sold 
in 1876 for $12. With it you 
can make thousands 


Scroll sawing is 
the most pleas- 
| ant and profitable 
Home Industry 
ever introduced. 
Through the efforts 
of the Youtn’s Com- 
PANION we can now 
furnish for only $3.00 a 
more practical Scroll Saw 
than Was fcermerly sold for 
$12.00. 
Hype Park,VT., Feb. 26, °83. 

When I bought my Holly 
Saw of you, about four years 
ago, I gotit for a plaything, 
but J soon learned its value. 
You may be slow to believe 
it, but it is a fact that for 
two years of the four it has 
handsomely supported us — 
three in the family 


| Charles Welch. 


ot beautiful articles 
for home ornament 
or for sale. 








WITH 
EXTRAS 


This testimonial is but a 
specimen of thousands we 
have received. Every family 
in the United States ought to 
own our Holly Saw. It makes a 
complete Workshop in itself. We 
give with each machine 1 solid - 
Emery Wheel, 1 Speed Driil, 84 
Scroll Saw Biades, 2 Drill Points, 
71 full-sized Designs ready for saw- 





ing, 1 Manual of Scroll Sawing, 1 +». 
Tilting Table for sawing inlay work. 


Dimensions and Capacity for Work. 

Height of Machine, 30 inches. Width, 18inches. Diameter of Balance 
Whell, 12inches. Weight of Balance Wheel, 7 lbs. Stroke of Saw, 114 inch 
Will swing 20 inches in the clear. Will cut lumber from 1-16 to 114 inches 
thick. Weight, when packed ready for shipping, 30 Ibs. 

How Shipped.—0n receipt of the price $3.00, we will ship either by 
freight or express, All orders from the ‘. est will be shipped from our West- 
ern storehouse. The freight charges will be very small, and paid by pur- 
chaser. Premium offer described above. 


Our Patent Ruby Magic Lantern, with Views, Tickets, Show 
| Bill, and Lectures. Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 


| A good Magic 
Lantern will 
always furnish 
amusement and §& 
instruction in the § 
family The one 
we here offer was 
invented and pa- 
tented by our- 

selves, expressly |= 
for our subscrib- 4 








ers Since last 
November we have used a large number with the most satisfactory results. 
~~ Benton, Kan , Fes., 1883. 

I gave an exhibition at our school-house wit): the Ruby Magic Lantern I 
got of youasa premium. I charged 10 cents a ticket The room was full. 
The Lantern brought me nearly $13.00 that night’ Albert E. Rogers. 

Our Patent Ruby Magic Lantern gives better results than any other style 
sold at the stores for $5.00. 

For only one new name, and 25 cts. extra, we give this fine Magic Lantern, 
including tickets, &c., as stated above Price only $1.50 Postage and 
packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Companion Union Web Hammock. Given for one new 








name 
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which this hammock is made is the same size and quality as that from 
which the $3.00 hammocks are made. No one can purchase for $1.75 a bet- 
ter hammock than the one we offer for $1.00. It is made by the celebrated 


es Two Hundred pages of | Union Web Hammock Co 


The Hammock we offer is hand-made, and has the Safety Lacing Cord 
and patent safety knots. The cut shows the improved ring used at each end 
| of the hammock, and the very strong way the cords are attached to the ring. 
On account of the great strength and superior quality of our improved Com- 
panion Union Web Hammock, we shall not offer the higher cost hammecks, 
as this one will answer all purposes of those costing $2.00 and upwards. 

Given for only one new name. Price only $1.00, and 27 cts. for 
postage and packing, when sent as a premium or purchased 


Rubber Foot-Ball. Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. 

By special arrangement we are enabled to 
offer a good fvot-ball for one new name, and 15 
ets. additional. The cut suggests the delight- 
ful times in store for the boys who may obtain 
one of these fine balls They are made of good 
stock, and are pro- 
#& vided with a brass 
= key. 

Given for one 
new name, and 15 
cents additional. 
| price, $1. Postage and packing. 15 cts., when sent as a premium of 
purchased. The price of this ball at the stores is $1.50, 





| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


PROPHECY, 
I have heard it in the forest 
Where the branches gray and bare, 
From the sea of pines upstarting, 
Stand like phantoms in the air; 
Ghosts of beauty, once so fai 





I have heard the distant echoes, 
Faint and far, but wondrous sweet, 

Telling that the summer cometh 
Crowned with ecstasy complete; 
And earth thrills beneath my feet. 


I have seen the tidings written 
On the far blue of the skies; 

L have heard the brookle inging 
Softly ‘neath its roof of ice, 
Of the coming mysteries. 





“Summer’s coming, coming, coming,” 
Speed the news from tree to tree, 
Clouds of heaven, bear it onward, 
ver, tellit to the sea; °* 
“Summer comes! the earth is free.” 
GEORGIE L. HEATH. 
42> 


tor 


For the Companion. 


JACK STONE’S DOINGS—No, 2. 
Jack’s Birthday. 

I have had a birthday. I enjoyed it. 

I shall have some more every year. I cannot remem- 
ber mauy birthdays, but I guess I shall remember this 
one. 

There were a great many presents come for me, done 
up in brown paper. I shall save the brown paper, it 
is so handy to do up newspapers in if you want to send 
them away. 

I believe I have told you that grandma was a very 
quiet person. If I have not, I will tell you so now. 
She made me a very quiet present. It was a book all 
about quiet people. Grandma does not believe in noise. 

My Cousin Dick does. He lives in a very noisy city, 
and I suppose he has to do as the city folks do. Dick 
is a good boy, and grandma likes him when he won’t 
shout. 

He came to my birthday. The party I had on my 
birthday, I mean. He was not as noisy as usual. 
I guess he got all out of shouts last Fourth of July. 

My dog Johnny came to the party. We had it out in 
the woods. A swing was put up there, and it went 
ever so high. It went high enough to make me very 
dizzy, so it must have been a very high swing. We 
had some very nice singing. It was hard work to get 
the singing going. The girls thought they had colds, 
and the boys did not know as they were sure of the 
words; but they all remembered at last, and sang very 
well indeed. 

lam not asinger. I ama good listener, I have tried 
to sing, but it does not sound as it ought to. I cannot 
describe what it sounds like. 

We spoke several short pieces. Dick spoke a piece 
about a fire. It was just like Dick, it was so noisy. It 
put me in mind of the fire when I was in Boston, when 
everybody was racing and running. 

Dick wanted to play Indians. He has seen Indians, 
and he told me a great deal about them. He saw a lit- 
tle Indian baby once. When the baby’s mother went 
out to walk, she strapped him to a board and tied him 
to her back. It made the baby’s eyes wink to look at 
the sun. Dick said white men had killed nearly all the 
Indians. The white men have often cheated the Ind- 
ians. Dick said that the little baby’s father was a 
great chief, and went to war sometimes. Then the 
baby’s eyes got to winking. The sun was ever so hot. 
Dick smelled something cooking. The white men called 
the Indian baby “Fatty,’’ but he had a real Indian 
name. It is too long for me to remember it. Then the 
Indian baby tumbled right over, shut up its eyes and 
went to sleep. 

Well, we played Indians, and it was very good. It 
was noisy, but we Were a great way from grandma’s 
house, so it did not matter much. There were no ner- 
vous people with us, who jumped if we made a noise. 
We played we were hunting animals, and the stumps 
of trees were bears. There was no danger of their 
biting us, which made it very pleasant. 

When we had tired of that kind of play, we had a 
march, and made believe we were Indians going to 
war. We were having a most excellent time, when we 
heard a noise. We looked frightened. I thought it 
sounded like bears. Dick looked very pale. I knew 
it was nota false alarm, for Dick does not turn pale 
unless there is a cause for it. 

We ran very fast. I was going very fast, but I fell 
over a stump and hurt myself a little bit. When I 
looked up, I saw a big animal standing over me. I 
shut my eyes. I thought I was going to be eaten up. 
The animal did not begin to bite. I opened my eyes 
again. There was my little dog Johnny standing by 
my side. We had all been very foolish to be frightened 
by adog. The noise we heard was Johnny’s barking, 
but Johnny had a cold, and he barked gruffer then. 

We laughed at our foolishness, and had a good romp 
with Johnny. By-and-by we bad some dinner, and it 
tasted very nice, for we had got to be very hungry. I 
cannot tell you of everything we had, because you 
would wish you had been there, and it is not right to 
have foolish wishes. 

If you had come, you would have been welcome. I 
try to treat everybody well. In the afternoon we spoke 
some more pieces, and people seemed to like them. 

I am very glad to say that my party passed off very 
quietly, without any quarrels. Quarrels are not pleas- 
ant by any means, and I have not been brought up in a 
quarrelsome family. If I have any more birthday par- 
ties, I will invite you to cometoit. Jack STONE. 
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A PLAGUE OF RATS. 

Various explanations have been given of the story 
that the famous Sir Richard Whittington, “thrice Lord 
Mayor of London,” made his fortune by a cat. Some 
Writers have maintained that the cat was not one of the 
familiar domestic animals, but a vessel so called. 

Others, again, ascribe the origin of the story to a 
purchase which Whittington made. Purchase in Eng- 


lish is achat in French, and the pronunciation of the | 


latter word is a-kat. When persons spoke of Whit- 
tington’s success they would say it was made by 
tunate achat, until others at last 
word and made it ‘‘a cat.” 

Modern authorities, however, declare that the story 
does not need any explanation, and declare it likely that 
Whittington’s fortune was actually secured by a cat. 
They mention countries which were plagued with mice 
and rats, and speak of the great value a good mouser 
| would be under such circumstances. There is no 
doubt that cats were once rare in Europe, and brought 
very high prices when sold. 

Had a Whittington been in Russian Turkestan re- 
cently, he might again have repeated his namesake’s 
good fortune, for there was an invasion of mice from 
| India, and a fine cat became an actually valuable creat- 
| ure. 


a for- 
misunderstood the 


These visitations are familiar in Asia. Chinese his- 
tories record that on three occasions an army of rats in- 
vaded the country. In one instance these insatiable 
| vermin, travelling from one place to another, attempted 
a passage of the Wei River, and were foriunately 

drowned, their carcasses choking up the banks of the 
stream for several days after their destruction. 

On the other occasion they were more successful. 
Myriads of the creatures appeared in the neighborhood of 
Nanking from the Hu Kuang provinces. ‘They crossed 
the brooks and rivers in their course during the night by 
making themselves into a moving brigade—each ani- 
mal seizing the tail of the one in front of him with his 
teeth and so swimming across. On arrival at the other 

| Side they threw themselves upon the crops and de- 
voured them. 


The age we live in does not foster legend, but the 
story of Whittington is confirmed for us by the testi- 
mony of our own antiquarians. 
+O 

NOTES ON STAMMERING, 

Stuttering is caused by a malformation of the vocal 
organs, or by nervous embarrassment, or by mimicking, 
in childhood, a stammerer. Judicious treatment will 
cure it, unless the vocal organs are diseased. The fol- 
lowing ‘‘Notes,” from the Detroit Free Press, are in- 
teresting, and may prove instructive to some of our 
readers : 





‘*A-a-a-re y-y-you the st-u-u-t-t-tering doctor?” asked 
a much-excited man of a gentleman who was seated 
comfortably in the parlor. 

“No, sir; but I claim to cure stuttering and stammer- 
ing,” said the doctor, courteously. ‘You seem to have 
a serious impediment in your speech?” 

“].1-I s-s-should think I had,’? answered the man, 
in awfully mixed tones. “L-i-impediment isn’t any 
n-n-name for it! S-s-say, doctor, if y you ¢-c-can 

e-c-cure m-m-me Ill g-g-give y- y-you ie £.£?? 

Whether he was going to say five dollars or five hun- 
dred will never be known. 

The doctor motioned him to sit down, and made a 
careful investigation of his vocal chords, after which he 
remarked simply,— 

“Your case can be cured.”’ 

**Go-0-00-0d,”’ said the patient; ‘*y-y-y-see, I w-w-ant 
to g- 5-8 -£- et m- ‘married, but I can’t m-m-m-ake 1-I-1- 

ove’ 

* rn he truth is,” said the doctor, “stuttering is simply 
nervous embarrassment in its worst state. When a 
man who stutters comes to see me he talks at his worst, 
as he is excited and bashful. 

“A woman who calls on me will not talk at all; she| 
brings some friend along to describe her case. 

“Stuttering,’’ continued the doctor, ‘‘is as contagious 
as a disease, and it wsually begins by the person ac- 
quiring the habit in childhood. Children are natural 
mimics, and are almost sure to stutter if they hear some 
one speaking in that way. It is almost impossible for 
older people to hear it and not feel disposed to affect 
the habit.” 

There are various ways by which the stutterer or 
stammerer—the terms are synonymous—endeavors to 
overcome his deformity of speech, one method being to 
exclude all saliva from the mouth, another to count si- 
lently, another to hold pebbles in the mouth as Demos- 
thenes did, when he walked on the seashore and com- 
muned with the waves 

It is a known fact that a man cs an be aconfirmed stut- 
terer, and yet sing as well as any one. 

It is recorded of a young lady that her lover had 
a dozen times attempted to pop the question, each 
time giving up in despair and making an ignominious 
retreat after such an attempt as—‘*W-w-w-ill you 
m-m-m-m-m —”’ when the girl remarked, “If you can’t 
say it, sing it,’? and the youth bawled out in melodious 
measure, ‘Will you marry me?” and relieved her of 
further suspense. 

A stuttering farmer, who was driving into town with 
a load of wood, met a man who asked him, ‘‘S-s-say, 
m-m -m-ister, how much d-d-do y-you ask f-f-for that 
w-w-wood?” 

The farmer answered in afury. ‘‘N-n-n-one of y-your 
business; j-j-just w-w-wait till 1 get down and Vl 
t-t-tell y-y-you!” 

Fortunately a third party came along just then who 
explained to the farmer that the man was not making 
fun of him, but was a stutterer like himself. 

Two stammerers meet at the depot. Said the first 
one,— 

‘““W-w-here a-a-are y-y-you g-0-0-0-ing?” 

“W-w-w oy al said the other, “I-I-I a-a-am g-g-g-0- 
ing to N-N-N-ew Y-Y-Y-ork to g-g-get c-c-cured of 
stu-u -uttering. | 

“Th-h-h-at’s t-t-he p-p-p-lace t-to g-g-go,” said the 
first one; ‘‘t-t-that’s w-w-where I-I-I was c-c-c- euned. - 

















+r —— 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? the heroine 
asks,— 
“What's in a name? that which we calla rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
One of our modern pocts takes different ground and 
declares,— 
“There is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair seeming name. 


The Book tells us, ‘A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.”’ 

No man of fame will say there is nothing in a name. 
An interesting illustration of the money-value of a 
name may be seen in the narratives of the amount 
of the payments which the poet Longfellow received for 
some of his famous poems. 


For ‘‘Sandalphon” he was given a year’s subscription 
tothe newspapersin which it was published. In speak- 
ing of this he laughingly told of a friend who suffered 
much worse fortune than himself. This friend after 
contributing a long time fora certain re. was 
finally invited by the editor to take an ice by way of 
making all square between them. The biographer adds, 
“Can it be that our magnificent editors of to-day have 
descended from such untoward sires?’ 

Some years later “The Skeleton In Armor’’ brought 
Longfellow fifty dollars, which was exactly double 
what he had ever before received. But for “The Hang- 
ing of the Crane,” published in 1874, Mr. Bonner paid 
him four thousand dollars, Longfellow reserving the 
copyright. For ‘‘The Skeleton in Armor” he received 
about thirty cents a line. 

This great difference lay not in the intrinsic worth of 





the poems; it was caused by the fact that in later years 
the poet had won a name which had so much influence 





that commanded a high price for his writings. 
We do not always remember the long years of pa- 


| tient, untiring toil which lies bebind a famous name, 
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HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Combines, in a proportion peculiar to itself, the active | 
medicinal properties of the best blood purifying and | 


strengthening remedies of the vegetable kingdom. It 
will positively cure—when in the power of medicine— 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Serofula, Scrofulous and Cancerous 
Humors, and all diseases arising from an impure state 
or low condition of the blood. 

“I owe my recovery to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those who are 
troubled with humors.”—JOSIAH PITKLN, Chelsea, Vt. 


Success at Home. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla has met success at home never ac- 
corded to any other proprietary medicine. It has suc- 
cessfully combated the strongest competition, and, by 
its superior merit, commands the largest sale and great- 
est confidence wherever introduced. 

A bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 teaspoons- 
ful and lastsa month. Others average less than a week. 
This proves it the strongest and most economical to use. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is so vastly superior to any other 
Sarsaparilla that one has well said: “Its health-giving 
effect upon the blood and the entire human organism are 
| as much more positive than the remedies of a quarter of 

acentury ago as the steam-power of to-day is in ad- 
| vance of the slow and laborious drudgery of years 
ago.” Strong language, but well deserved. 

“TI have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for Loss of Appetite, 
and occasional Headache, and can attest its merits, Have 
used it over two years.”—E. SCHWEIZER, Pittstield, Mass. 


Living Witnesses. 


We ask special attention to the fact that testimonials 
published by us are from influential persons who are 
now /Jiving and enjoying the health which the 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has given them. 

Capt. J. P. THOMPSON, of Lowell, Registrar of Deeds 
for Middlesex County, Northern district, says: “Hood's 
Sarsaparilla purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, 
and makes me over.” 


use of 





Purifies the Blood 


To purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to cure 
spring debility, biliousness, dyspepsia, and sick head- 
ache, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is pre-eminently superior to 
all other preparations, 

W. H. Curtis, Ticket Agent B. & M. R. R., Haverhill, 
Mass., writes: “I consider 
the best medicines for spring when the blood is in a low 
condition and needs cleansing.” 

“I write most of the time in an office, and often get 
overworked. Not having time to give up, I have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a vitalizer, and I am satisfied it 
has saved me from a fit of sickness several times. I take 
three bottles every spring, and find it pre-eminently 
superior as a spring tonic to anything I ever took. 

“My boarding mistress says HOOD’s SARSAPARILLA is 
asure cure for sick headache, if sufferers give it a per- 
fect trial.”—E, J. CHILSON, Somerville, Mass. 


Dyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself. If you have tried everything 
without benefit, don’t give up, but try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, It has cured thousands; it will cure you, if you 
give it a fair chance. No other Sarsaparilla has such a 
sharpening effect upon the appetite; no other prepara- 
tion tones and strengthens the digestive organs like 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion and debility. I can eat anything without that awful 
distress, and have a tremendous appetite."—PARK PAT- 
TEN, Gardiner, Me. 


100 Doses 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla sharpens the appetite, tones the 
stomach, invigorates the aged, and imparts new life and 
energy to all. If you are not well, try this popular med- 
icine; it is sure to do you good. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla one of 


A good name at home is a tower of strength abroad. 
A recent canvass proves, despite all claims to the con- 
trary, that ten bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla are sold, by 
the druggists of Lowell, to one of all the other sarsapa- 
rillas combined. This stamp of public approbation pro- 
ceeds from its numerous, unprecedented, well-known, 
and remarkable cures in Lowell and vicinity. 

“I regard j/Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the most reliable and 
best spring medicine. I had tried many others without 
good results, and consequentiy condemned all alike, 
until I gave Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial, when I was 
convinced it was superior to all others, Every spring I 
take three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and know 
nothing of that terrible languor so prevalent at that 
season of the year. I have just finished my first bottle 
for 1883, and already feel much improved.”—Mrs, J. M. 
CARTER, Boston, 


Scrofula. 


The wonderful power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in eradi- 
cating every form of Scrofula fully establishes the fact 
that it is the greatest medical discovery of this genera- 
tion. 

“I have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my family 
scrofulous humor with wonderful success; 
medicine we ever used.”—C, C 
Shuttle Co.) Lowell, Mass. 

“I commenced taking Hood’s Sars:parilla, and in one 
year’s time was entirely cured of scrofula.”"—Mks, MARY 
H, PARKMAN, Dexter, Me. 


One Dollar 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is not a drink, but a concentrated 
medicine, compounded for the purpose of curing disease, 
Prepared only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, 
Lowell, Mass. $1; six for $5. Sold = druggists, 
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FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


"OL BUTTER 


Has no equal. More wholesome and e than lard 
and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 
——o Valuable Recipes 
and Insti ructions how to use 
ER, by the Be gy of the Philadel- 
Ste ‘mailed seen application. 
‘ON BUTCHER'S TONS. hiladelphia, Pa. 








OLIVE BUTT 
yhia Cookin 
V ASHING’ 





An efficient yet 
mild detergent with- 
out any of the objec- 
tionable _ properties 
of ordinary soaps, is 
what recommends the 
Ivory to intelligent 
and discriminating 
people. Its cheap- 
ness brings it within 
the reach of every 
one. 





ENOCA MORGANS SUNS. 






anciic 


it will Instantly Remove Paint, Tar, | 
Axle Grease, Tan, and all stains from | 
the hands or face, leaving tu.cm white and soft. | 
| Highly prized by workers in machine shops, | 


Ink, Oil, 


!mincs, mills, foundries, etc. Price, 10c. per cake. ' 


THURBERS? 
PURE 


EXTRACTS. 


We have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it 
in charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish 
the consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and 
EXTRACTS which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.,, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 








bial 
GREATAMERICAN 
¥ 






BOSE® Hy fon wh 

c SAS and COFFEES, 
and secure a beautiful MOSS- ComMPANY 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND TEA 
SET (44 pieces), our own importation. One of these 
beautiful China BS a Sets given away to the party sending 
a club for $25, his is the greatest induce ment ever of- 
fered. Send in ons orders, and enjoy a cup of GOOD 


TEA or COF FEE. andat the same time procure a HAN D- 
SOME CHINA TEA SET. No humbug. Good Teas, sie. 
35c. and 40c. per Ib. Excelie ont Teas, 50c. and 60c., and 
very best from 65c. to %c. When ordering, be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
| Mixed, Japan, [mperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
English Breakfast. eare the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the business, The reputation of our house 
requires no comment. 

For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
fe O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK, 








liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 


















































































For the Companion. 
DEFEAT. 


Firm-limbed, handsome and gay, 
The light of youth in his eyes, 
He rode to the lists that day 
His whole soul staked on the prize. 


Others defter than he 
Hurled him down in the press; 
Theirs was the feasting and glee, 
lis was the bitterness. 
Clean of thought, strong to endure, 
He follows his darkened ways; 
Praise to the victor still pure 
To the pure in defeat more praise! 
AUGUSTUS M. 


LORD. 


—<9>——__—_—_ 
For the Companion, 
A GATE-KEEPER’S CALLERS, 

“T was the first night toll-taker appointed in these 
parts,” said old Finney, an English toll-gate keeper, 
settling himself in his arm-chair by the door. ‘They 
gate open at nine o'clock, but the 
reading got so heavy o’ nights that they closed the bar 
and put me on. Travellers call my toll-house the cosiest 
on the whole turnpike. Well, it is a comfortable snug- 
gery on snappish winter nights, and I am never ata loss 
for | Strolling play- 
actors, beggars, poachers, trampivg brass bands and 
trick-dog trainers, gypsies, runaway vaga- 
bondish tinkers, drovers, turkey-drivers with flocks for 
fall market, hop and cranberry-pickers, scissors-grind- 
ers, herb doctors, black-complexioned men with danc- 
ing bears. 

“The other night I had an organ-grinder, attended 
by a gentlemanly monkey. He was a bushy-faced for- 
eigner, with a yellow-red skin like a blood orange. He 
set down his organ, spread his monkey across the top 
for a pillow, laid his big head on him, and in five min- 
utes the grinder was snoring like a bull-frog on a rainy 
night. Well, sir, if you will believe me, just as the 
night was bleaching out on the toll-house curtains, that 
monkey slipped out carefully from under his master’s 


used to throw the 


company ; and such company ! 


soldiers, 


head and went to turning the organ like all-possessed, 
just to Jet his boss know it was daybreak and time to 
be ov the long tramp again! 

“One winter evening, 
getting thick afore my fire. As I was 
making ready for my regular nap, there came thump- 
ing and stumping in an old fellow with a wooden leg. 
I give him my permit, and he stretched out with the 
rest of the homeless roaders afore the fire. 

“I saw it was going to bea zero night, andI told 
them if the fire got low to throw on light stuff and start 
it up. 
en leg and laid it near the fire, perhaps with an idea of 
keeping his other leg warm in the cold ground; and 
now all being quict, 
awoke by a scuffle and a voice crying,— 

* ¢Gimmie it—gimmie it here—gimmie my leg.’ 

“The tramps were splitting up his stump for kind- 
lings. 
man take on. He said he was a fiddler, and was on bis 
way to three weddings. 

“The next morning was cutting cold, and the shoul- 


it was snowing furious, and 
the tramps wer’ 


I saw the old fellow had unstrapped his wood- 


I went to sleep, but I was soon 


They were sorry though, when they heard the 


ders of the big snow-drifts were above the window-sills. 
I hadn’t the heart to shut the doors upon the shivering 
creatures, and so they stayed and made him a new 
leg. 

“One, in his industrious days, had been a carpenter, 
another a cobbler, a third a painter, and soon. They 
measured him and set to work, ‘The old fiddler didn’t 
want it so, but the painter said the leg must be painted 
yellow—that yellow was all the rage in wooden legs 
this season, and he should send out no legs unless they 
were in the yellow style. 

“Another time | was roused up after midnight by 
cries of ‘toll,’ I hurried to the door and 
there stood a bine kish man and an animal monster. 
The man had a pole pointed with iron. and the beast a 
curling blow-pipe in front, that i. kept twisting about. 

***What is that?’ I cried out, for it was my first sight 
of an elephant. 

“ *Elephant-beast,’ answered blackee, in broken Eng- 
lish; ‘me pay two tolls—one for elephant-beast and one 
for elephant-man. How much mon?’ 

“] was puzzled. There was no rate on the toll-board 
for ‘elephant-beast.’ 

* *He is equal in weight,’ said I, after deliberating a 
moment, ‘to four yoke of cattle, and I shall charge you 
yoke-rates. One dollar for elephant-beast and one 
penny for elephant-man.’ 

*“Blackee opened his eyes wide, and jabbing his 
prod into elephant-beast’s flap-jack ear, he led him 
aside and had a sly word with him and then, quick as a 
flash, the monster wheeled about and coiled his trunk 
around the toll-bar, Snap, crack, splinter, and away 
swaggered elephant-beast, swinging the toll-bar over 
his head and then putting it behind his car, But there’s 
and I must go and let 


gate,’ etc. 


some one now calling ‘gate,’ 


him through.” 


a 


A FEATHERED POLICEMAN, 

A couple of English sparrows recently got to disput- 
ing while within the green walls of their leafy home, 
and like many bad people who have neither feathers or 
immediately rushed 
purpose of fighting. 


wings, into the open air for the 


But hardly had these ugly little fellows reached the 
ground and begun their battle, when a big robin-red- 
breast who had been hepping about in the grass near at 
hand ran toward the scene; and afler expressing his 
opinion of their behavior in an angry ery, pounced 
upon the contestants in a sort of flying leap, striking 
them with such force that each was made to turn sever- 
al backward somersaults in opposite directions, 

This unexpected knock-down instantly put an end to 
the fighting, and caused the sparrows to quickly disap. 
pear among the branches of separate trees, while the 
sturdy policeman, in his red and brown uniform, re- 
mained an undisputed possessor of the lawn, apparently 
made very happy by his successful efforts in restoring 


public peace, a. F. B 


The great relish for Steaks, Chops, 
Sold only in bottles. (Adv. 


Halford Sauce, 
Cold Meats, &c., for family use. 


ie sie 
Vitality, exhausted by overwork or disease, is surely 
restored by the use of Ayer’s Caveapariie. [Adv. 





ao 
A Slight Cold, if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief.[ Adv. 





No woman really practises economy unless she uses 
the Diamond Dyes. Many dollars can be saved every 
year. Ask the druggist. [Adv. 








TVHE Manual Labor Department of Mt, Carroll 
(Ills) Seminary helps girls to an education. Oreads free, 
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100 Extra Mixe avere ign Stamps. Decean,Chili,Hon- 
duras, ete., 38c, A. E. Ashfield & Co., box 3080,N.  £ 


STAMMERERS 


CAR COLLECTORS.—A benonene set of cards for 
3c, stamp. A. G. B: ASSET 'T. Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS Can make mone y selling our FamilyMed- 


icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 
| Age -nts Wanted. 
Sells rapidly. 


™ S.M.SPENCER 
C4850 
Particulars free o Boston, Mass. 








Stamps and price-list for four 
3USWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 

















and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Lust. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥- 




















»= 6 Chromo and Advertising Cards, 56 styles for Card 
0) D Collectors, 15 es postpaid (stamps taken) ; 72 Latyles, 
Qe.; 100 styles, 30c. . H. MOORE. Brockport, N 





If you want to learn Telegraphy ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 
VALENTINE BrOs., Janesville, Wis. 


YOUNG ME 


ation, address 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blu For sale by Grocers 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, ; patriotic , omens es, Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. E 8 & CO., Publishers, New York. 
rur 1 ry, OY Ry Spa eR ROR RRO IEE) ene SEAT 
get t full information about our7 per cent. 
IN V ES ORS farm mortgages. 12 years experience, 
$4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. J. B, Watkins & 


Co., Lawrence 


, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


“ACCEPT OUR GRATITUDE.” 


Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—Your 

“Golden Medical Discove ry” h s cured my boy of a fever 

sore of two years’ standing. Please accept our gratitude. 
Yours truly, HENRY WHITING, Boston, Mass. 


») 5 SAMPLES OF BEAUTIFUL FLOR- 


AL PICTURES, size altogether 544x2 
AGENTS Wanted *.. Books and Bibles 




















Send five 3-cent stamps for new set of im- 
ported cards, “ UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 














inches with Mottoes for Scrap Books 
for handsome illustrated stand- 
works of character; great 


or Billets Doux, all for a 3-cent stamp. 
variety; low in price; selling fast; needed everywhere; 


London Man’f’g Co., 
9 Seventh Street, New York C ity. 

liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 

North Fourth Street, Philade Iphia, Pa. 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF.*« 








One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
Boxing & Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Cine innati ,O.& Kan.C tity,Mo. 





orite Pre scription” not ex- 
* but admirably fulfils a sin- 
being a most potent spec ifie in those 
Particulars in 


R. PIERCE’S “Fay 
tolled as a “cure-all,” 





gleness of purpose, 


c ay weaknesses peculiar to women. 
- Pierce’s pamphlet treatise on Diseases Peculiar to 


W. omen, 9% pages, sent for 3 stamps. Address WORLD'S 
DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 


M f Upon the receipt of two three-cent stamps 
we will mail, either the Song or Waltz, in full-size 
Sheet Music. When the Leaves Begin to Fade, 
When the Stars Begin to Peep, Over the Garden 
Wall, Blue Alsatian Mountains, My Queen, and 
hundreds of others. New Catalogue mailed free. 

. L. BIRD, Elizabeth, N. J. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict,or hindrance from 
abor, by J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains p.. X. ment of Physicians, Ministers, Mer 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, It is mailed 
for | 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


MAN OR WOMAN 


of ordinary ability who will give five hours of honest ap- 
are ation a day can make 30a week. We want earnest, 
a agents in every county in the United States, 
and we ask them to take no risks. The business is per- 
manent, and one in which no lady or gentlemen would be 
ashame dtoengage. For ticularsaddress RELIEF 
M’E’G CO., oom 25, Temple Court, No. 5 
Beekman St., New York, 


FINEST CARDS EVERISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOW yo 
Niel and Jacque minot Roses; or a BASKET OF 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and C oe 
natural and from original designs. Full size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 


Cards, Labels, 

our Whie«. Press 83. 

are er Size 8 

\® ls other sizes. For “aa siness, pleas 

ure, old or young. Everything easy 

by printed instructions: Send two 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


WANTED. One man in each County to handle 
one of the best and fastest selling 
domestic articles known. Goods are staple, price low, 
profits large and no competition. Send for terms, or 
will send sample at once, IF 15 cents is sent to pay post- 
age. State age and if you have hg horse. This is no non- 
sensical arrangement. Addre 
__JOHN G GRAY, No. 2 ‘2'Sewall Place, BosT¢ BosToN, Mass. Mass. 


CIC LANTER 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. 
g2™ A profitable business for a man with small capital, 
L anterns for home Amusement. yor ag) free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Baby’s Petition 
Life is restless, daysare fle atiae, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
‘Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 


Sones prices ever Known 

Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, Cat <A ue, 1882-83, 


| P. POWELL &SON,238 MainStreet, CINCINNATI, Q 
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| SelfInker $4 

















‘DRY GOODS 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 9, 1503. 





Delivered inany part of the U — a| 
States at Boston Prices. 

LOGUES SENT FREE iso whieh de= 

sired samples of Dress( 

Woollens, from the lz st ry — st 

stock in this country. “Write — 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.} ‘tase 





BY MALL. | 






3S. 


AGENTS WANTED Bx euer sco seats 
Machine ever invented. Will knita pair of Stoc mings 


with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It will 
also knit a great variety of fancy work, for which there 
is always a ready market. Sendfor circular and terms 
tothe Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 

163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Colgate & Company’s 


VOILET 
TOILET 


WATER 








The tender and delicate odor of 
freshly gathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious violet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aroma clings to woven fabrics, to 
the hair and to the skin is very re- 


DRY,G.00DS 


Over Putten rs of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawls,Trimmings, Hosiery,U phol- 
Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 
Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c mples, in 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application, 
bag at & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila, 
@~ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 









stery, Fan 
derwear, T es, 


Infants’, 








THE STANDARD 
SILK 
IHL 40 











John Street, New 
BRANCH { aa ‘ULTON STREET, BROOKLYN 
N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
without r ipping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Cc orresponde -nce invitec 

RRETT, N EPHEWS & A PO ve 


TATEN ISLA 
hes Buoaow AY, near 29th St., Waw Tens. 
OFFICES { 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or ‘dyed successfully 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
appliance: s, and having systematized anew every depart- 
received and setur ned by express or by mail. 
B/ 
5 and 7 John Street, 


w York, 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve chal individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New week. 
Send for Price 
Our Goods are sold by Ebdie dealers. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CROCHE MACRAME LAC ERIC ‘K- RACK and 


* DARNED LACE ATTERNS, This 








For sale everywhere, 
Gives a quick, soft, last- 
ing lather. ae ket mailed 


on receipt of 20 ¢¢ 


Vroom m & Fowler’ 
“ SHAVING SOAP, GB. Revueneont 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


26 














Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND APRF- 
2 EFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
S BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


om Cc hildren derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and W pooping Cough. | Sold by all druggists. 
TTENTON, P roprie tor, New York, 
Pike’s Rs aueee cure in one minute. 








If you are growing Gray or y or Bald; 





If your Hair is Thin, Brashy, Dry, 
Harsh, or Weak; 


If you are troubled with Dandruff, 
Itching, or any Humor or Disease 
of the Scalp, 


JS 


j . . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

It heals nearly every disease peculiar to the scalp, 
checks the falling out of the Hair, and prevents it from 
turning gray, and is an unequalled dressing and toilet 
article. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





Mrs. THOMPSON’ § 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable suc- 
cess of this charming ar- 
ticle of adornment is due 
to the CONVENIENCE, 
COME’ vet and DECID- 
IMPROVED AP- 
RANCE given to every 
aan An absolute NECESs- 
SITY to those who have lost a 
portion of their once abundant hair 
or to those who wish to LOOK 
YOU NG—whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
made of natural curly hair 4 rannot 
get out of wave. One GRAND FEA 
TURE they have no FALSE, WIG-LIKE appear- 
ance, so EASILY SEEN in ALL OTHER waves and 
crimps—while the ca away with crimping pins and 
the danger of R NG one’s own hair is very im- 
portant to every ALUES ner Beane! 













CEM HC a7 Ae, 
«i Sophos 
Toute 








aay who WA 
beauty and the OP ENTONS of her pe 
from &6 to #12 (Blond and Gr. extra 

most ELEGANT rate" MEN T of SWITC 
from $5 to $50. GRAY HAIR A SPECIALT 
Remember these goods can ONLY BE FC OUND ai 
my Headquarters, 32 ST ST., N. ¥.3; No. 
568 W ashington Stre Boston, Send for Tilus- 
O. D. for examination. 


trated Catalogue. Goods se nt C. 

| KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 
A SURE CURE 


For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIV BR 


It has specific action on this most important 
| organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in freecondition, 














‘| 


TRAD 
MARE 




















Book has 50 /Ilustrations, including 15 hee ‘Lace Pat- 
terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 
Macrame Lace, aaa Trimming, 
ete. Price, 50c¢ 

Be OK OF INSTRU CTIONS AND PATTERNS for 

Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Anitted Work, ete. Tells how to | 
make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, | 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. 
Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 
ete. Price 36 cts 
h COLORE tain Stitch Patter: nS, printed te the colors 

to be worked, for 7 3-cent Stamp. 

BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STI’ TCH PAT ERNS for 
n orsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
rds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant. Comic 
Price, § 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 


i | (Everything in this advarttzement) for $1.00, 
‘J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


Sag, 











, 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 
and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Clothiers, 


569-575 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 




















LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents, CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


10 


Tidy, | 





effecting its regular discharge. 


Ifyou are suffering from malaria, 
Malaria. have the chills, are bilious, dys- 
peptic, or constipated, use Kidney-Wort to re- 
lieve and cure you. 
In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every one 
should take a thorough course of it 
PRICE $I. 


"KIDNEY -WORT 


A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
repared by a Woman. 


MER 
~< Lydia Locdoves 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’ S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


| For all those Complaints and Weaknesses s0 
| common to our best population. 


Acts a at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
t# It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
| he armonize: 4s the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
| firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
| eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
| $®7" Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 25 
| Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
| ¢@- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .2! 
{[t removes faintness, flatule wer destroys all craving 
| for stimulants, and relieves wes »ss of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, wei ng pain, weight and 
| backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all cire umatances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the syste 
| For the cure of Kidney Complaints of seither sex this 
| Compound is unsurpassed. 
| LYDIAE. PINKH. AM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
| POUND is prepared at 255 and 255 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. , *rice $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. _228 


7 BETTER THAN PILLS 
or other purgative medicine 
THE DOSE IS SMALL. 
THE ACTION IS PROMPT. 





















CHILDREN LU LIKE IT. 
One trial proves its extra- 
ordinary curative value. 
TRY A 25 CENT BOX, 
Sold by all Druggiste 








